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ANIMALS LIKE THESE TAKE THE STALKS AND THE 


PACKAGE READY 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 14, 1922 


FODDER AND THE GRASS AND MANY THINGS THAT WOULD GO 





Be ake 


TO WASTE 
FOR MARKET 
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AND PUT THEM IN A FINE 





HE Farmer’s Platform.—Income, capital, living conditions, 
educational advantages, regulated production and regulated 
selling, a fair financial system, taxation, tariff, transporta- 


T 


tion, public recognition of agriculture, and rural culture. 


What will we do about 


They are your problems and mine. 
Page 13 


them? Read the facts in the case 


A Good Living on the Farm.—Do you really agree with the idea 
of “first of all a good living on the farm”? -If you do, are you 
just agreeing to be agreeable or do you mean to make an earn- 
est effort to live up to this as an established principle? Let’s 
not have any “half-way doin’s” aaa Page 12 


Our Woman’s Department for 1922.—If Mrs. Hutt doesn’t tell 
our farm women what they want to know this year it will be 
largely their own fault. Mrs. Hutt goes to a lot of trouble to 
find out what the readers of her department want to know and 
then plans her work accordingly..............eeee08. Page 14 
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Six Live Subjects in This Issue 


Important to Cotton and Tobacco Signers.—Whom will you have 
for your directors, the best politicians among all the signers, 
or those men _ whose honesty is recognized as unimpeach- 
able and whose business ability is outstanding?. 


“More Money From Tobacco and Peanuts.’—Every tobacco 
farmer and every peanut farmer will be interested in these 
articles. Mr. Moss and Mr. Browne have not only had the 
benefit of much study, observation, and experimental work 
with regard to these crops, but as actual farmers themselves, 
they have had practical and successful experience in growing 
the crops they write about Page 


How Farmers Make Extra Money.—One advertises stock of 
quality and sees that his customers are satisfied, Another 
sells dressed guineas. Another converts his brush and weeds 
into meat, mohair, and money. Still another sells chicken« 
eggs, meat, butter, and potatoes. What do you do? Pag: 
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proportions, 


PLANTERS FERTILIZER A 


DOUBLES YOUR YIELD 





Why waste a season’s toil on a soil deficient 
in plant food when a little money invested 
in PLANTER’S FERTILIZER will in- 
sure you a profitable yield. 
Progressive farmers long ago realized the 
essity of supplying exhaused soils with 


Phosphoric Acid, Ammonia and Potash if 
good crops were to be had. 


PLANTER’S FERTILIZER: contains 


these essential ingredients in just the right 







PLANTER’S FERTILIZER will pay for 


its use by doubling your crop yield 


Ask any agent in your town for information, 
free advice or prices, or write us direct. 


Planters Fertilizer & Phosphate Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Charleston, South Carolina 


There's an Agent in 
Your Town 
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SHINGLES 


The right answer 


to your roofing 
question. 


Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 


Atlanta Jacksonville 
Birmingham New Orleans 


All Building Materials 








AUCTIONEERS “i"#2¢¢° 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO — my 4 
COL. W. B. CARPENTER, Kansas City, 
President of the Largest Auction School in World. 
col. ~ NELSON RIDER 
will perponally conduct ‘‘A Special’’ 4 weeks’ term in 
“CTIONE ERING, VOICE and ORATORY. 
All pct as taught, including Pedigreed Livestock, 
Land and Tobacco Selling. 
° To Start 1922 Without 
Are You Satisfied Making a Change? 
FREE CATALOG. 
TERM BEGINS FEBRUARY 6TH, JACKSONVILLE. 


Missouri Auction School, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 








“FRAN L ; 
WANTED! » 1 pest A tte nomen ney. 


/ Kindly aie me, “by return 
$135 to A aad mail, free information, tell- 
Month e ing a can quickly get into 
the U Government service 
Send Coupon > as Railway Mail Clerk ($1,600 
Immediately $ to $2,300 a year) or as Gity eg 

arrier or Postoffice Clerk ($1 

MEN—BOYS / 400 to $1,300 a year). 











In Every Pair of 


Ne Niag ¢EXce.t.0 


Rubber SUSPENDERS 


Accept no Substitute 
Look for Name on Buckles 


Nu-Way Strech Suspender Ca 


Adrian, Mich. 











Fiver ROOFING 


Save your property —re-roof now 
while the weather is good, or supply 
roofing needs for future building— 
save money by ordering from this 
advertisement : 


Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 
Per Roll ('53,") $1.25 


2-Ply $1.95 - 3-Ply $2.38 
Strictly A-1 quality, no seconds or short 
lengths. One-piece rolls of 108-sq. ft. with 
cement, nails, ete. Will not stick in rolls. 
Order today direct from South’s Oldest and 
Largest achinery and Supply House. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Bainbridge Sts. RICHMOND, VA. 
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copper tanks i. 
brooder. 30 days’ triai—mone 
back if not O. K. FREE Catalog. ‘ 

260 EGG INCUBATOR AND BROODER $28.75 
Ironclad Incubator Co. Boxé7, Racine, Wis. 
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today and get 100 choice 

~» A ooiey, ont or check or dollar 
bill an a get 200 plants. ae new 
for TF at time. is- 
tS — 


‘action guaranteed. 
pn FS of all rises, Write t bursery stock at 








Our Health Talk 


By B. E. WASHBURN, M.D. 














Four More Rules of Health 


WELL-BALANCED Diet is Essen- | 


divided into 
and 
repair food 
needed to 
those parts 
of the body which 
are being used up 
the surplus decays 
in the bowels and 


tial. F< 
two .classes 
ix ods. li we 


ods may be 
repair foods 
eat more 
than is 
replace 


makes poisons, 
throwing extra 
work on the liver 


and kidneys to re- 
move these poisons. 
Meats and eggs are 
the repair foods most commonly used 
and too much of either should never 
be eaten. 

The fuel foods are those containing 
starch and sugar and include many 
vegetables; they are all more easily 
digested than the repair foods. Foods 
which make us use our teeth—crusts, 
fruits, nuts, toast—are good for the 
digestion and also keep the teeth from 
decaying. Food produces bodily heat 
and in hot weather it is best to eat 
foods which produce but little heat; 
such foods as lettuce, cucumbers, cab- 
bage, beets, squash, tomatoes. On the 
other hand foods which produce much 
bodily heat are potatoes, breads and 
pastries, and meats. 


6. The Bowels Should Move at Least 
Once Every Day. Proper food is the 
best means of making the bowels move 
and of avoiding constipation. Some- 
times the bowels move ‘because the 
food is not bulky enough—eating more 
vegetables and breakfast cereals will 
remedy this. Some foods which cause 
the bowels to move and are thus good 





"RR. WASHBURN 


for constipation are figs, fruits, bran, 
butter, cream, honey, syrup, and fruit 
juices. Never take drugs to make the 


bowels move in constipation unless ad- 
vised to do so by your doctor. 


7. Brush the Teeth Daily. Move the 
brush up and down with a circular mo- 
tion so as to clean between the teeth. 
Decayed teeth make poisons which in- 
jure the body, causing rheumatism and 
other diseases; a dentist should be con- 
sulted at the first signs of decay. In 
fact, the teeth should be examined by 
a good dentist at regular intervals to 
be sure that they are keeping in good 
shape. 

8. Stand, Sit and Walk Erect. Coun- 
try women are prone to slouch and this 
certainly leads to. weak lungs and ill- 
health. If you ‘stand straight and 
breathe deeply it will make you keep 
your chest up; and it will also aid 
digestion and keep off constipation. 


Know This Word—Cover Crop 


A COVER crop is one that is grown 
primarily to protect the soil from 
washing and leaching and to furnish 
green manure for soil improvement. 
It is supposed to occupy the land at a 
season when it is not needed for 
the production of other crops. Some- 
times crops that were intended pri- 
marily to protect the soil are also 
utilized for grazing. 

Here in the South we usually speak 
only of winter cover crops, because 
(1) most of our summer crops ‘are 


grown primarily for other purposes 
and (2) our soils are usually in 
greater need of protection through 


the winter season. 


Crops suitable for cover purposes 
are of two classes, legumes and non- 
legumes. For planting, choose the 
one which, in your field, is most cer- 
tain (1) to produce the heaviest vege- 
tative growth richest in nitrogen, (2) 
to furnish best protection to -the soil 
during the period of heavy rain. 

In your mind associate the words, 
cover crop, with (1) protection of the 
soil from leaching, (2) protection 
from soil washing,’(3) a source of 
green manure to be turned into the 
soil to build humus. 


[T= 1921 production of lespedeza 
seed is expected to be 10 per cent 
less than that of last year. Growers’ 
prices range from $12 to $16 per 100 
pounds for thresher-run and _ pan- 


caught seed to $17 for recleaned seed. | 


fuel | 








for Farmers 


Grind your own feed, make 
immense savings. + ae 
FEED MILLS grind quick- 
ly and perfectly everything 
that grows that you can 
feed to an animal. Simplest, 
strongest most durable feed 
grinder made. 


We Accept Cotton at 
Above Market Prices 


in payment. W. W. FEED 
MILLS ‘have greatest ca- 
pacity with least horse- 
power. Will double your 
net farm profits. Write to- 
day for catalog, fullest de- 
tails, prices, etc. State power 
available and we will send 
expert machinery informa- 
tion, on grinders, of great 
value to you. 


THE WALRAVEN CO., 
40 W. Alabama St., 





ATLANTA, GA. 




















Have You 
Received Your 
Catalog Of 


WOODS 
SEEDS 


For 1922 


For down-right helpfulness, our 
new catalog excels any we have 
ever issued. 

Packed with information about 
the most profitable crops for 
Farm and Garden—Telling the 
value of each variety of Garden 
Seed, advising what sprays to 
kill each pest of Garden and 
Orchard and what materials to 
prevent the various plant diseases. 
No farmer should plan his opera- 
tions without it. 

Poultry Supplies and Foods, 
Garden Tools and Sprays, are 
described and listed at greatly 
reduced prices. 

Mailed free on request. 
for your copy. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, 
13 S. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 


Write 
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Livestock and Dairy Prditees 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 

















CROPS FOR FEEDING DAIRY 
COWS 


N A cropping system for the feed- 
[= of dairy cows in the South, those 

crops which are best for the produc- 
tion of suitable roughage—silage and 
hay—should have first consideration. 
To what extent the Southern farmer 
should attempt to produce concentrates 
or grains for the feeding of dairy cattle 
will depend on many and varying local 
conditions, but there can be little ques- 
tion of the absolute necessity of pro- 
ducing the roughage fed to cattle on 
the farm where fed. 

It will also be generally agreed 
that silage and legume hays should 
very largely make up the roughage for 
dairy cattle. A small amount of grass 
hay and such low-grade roughages as 
corn stover, straws,and unsalable hays 
may be used, but by far the greater 
part of the roughage for dairy cattle 
should be silage and good legume hays, 
and these should be produced on the 
farm. No dairyman can afford to buy 
hays and other roughage for dairy 
cows. Freight and handling charges 
are too great on such a bulky low- 
priced product, for when bought these 
add too much to the cost of the rough- 
age. 

Silage Crops 


F COURSE all Southern dairy cows 

will not get silage, but when kept 
in sufficient numbers, say 15 or more, 
silage will be found the best and cheap- 
est roughage for dairy cattle, next to 
pasturage or green grass, and on high- 
priced lands, probably better than even 
pasturage. We fully appreciate the 
high cost of silos and machinery for 
filling them, but when the number of 
dairy cows is large enough, the mini- 
mum if some cases being as low as 8 
or 10 and in others as high as 15 or 20, 
the silo will be found the most eco- 
nomical means of storing the best 
roughage for winter and dry weather 
feeding. 


At present the cost of silage is great- 
ly increased by growing corn on poor 
land, instead of sweet sorghum or some 
other crop that is more drouth resist- 
ant than corn and that will do better 
on poor land than will corn. The use 
of sorghums instead of corn for silage 
making will reduce the silage cost, on 
the average lands of the South and an 
average year, 20 to 3 per cent. The 
tonnage of sorghum will be from 25 
to 530 per cent higher than of corn, 
depending on how poor the land is and 
how dry the season. More tonnage 
of sorghum can be stored in a silo of 
any given size than of corn. The qual- 
ity or feeding value of sorghum silage 
is not quite equal to that of corn, but 
nearly so when cottonseed meal is fed 
with the silage, and beyond daubt the 
feed produced on an acre will be 
greater with sorghum than with corn 
in almost every case and certainly on 
the average. 


The sweet sorghums and, perhaps in 
the extreme West where the rainfall is 
less, the grain sorghums, should be used 
as the chief silage creps in the South. 
Corn should only be used on rich land 
and where the rainfall is abundant, 
and even then the sweet sorghums of 
the larger growing varieties will prob- 
ably make more feed per acre at less 
cost per ton. 


The cost of silage is now greatly in- 
creased by growing it too far from the 
silo and by failure to properly manage 
the labor.in filling the silo. But silage 
is still the best roughage for feeding 
dairy cattle when there is not plenty of 


green grazing, whether in winter or 


dry spells in summer. 


There are many other silage crops 
but for the average man sweet sor- 
ghums meet the requirements best. 


Legume Hays 


O DAIRYMAN can afford to buy 

and ship in legume ‘hays, for the 
feeding of dairy cattle. If he does not 
produce all the legume hay «required 
he had better do without. But he can- 
not afford to do without legume hay in 
feeding the dairy cow. Five pounds of 
legume hay will take the place of four 
pounds of wheat bran. It is putting 
himself at a disadvantage in his com- 
petition with Northern dairymen for 
the Southern dairyman to buy wheat 
bran, excellent feed though it be. He 
has to pay freight and handling 
charges on the wheat bran, which the 
Northern dairyman does not pay, and 
besides, the prices of the Southern 
dairyman’s products are also fixed in 
Northern markets. 


The Southern dairyman must pro- 
duce at home, saving freight and com- 
missions, some feed that he can sub- 
stitute for wheat bran. This feed is 
legume hay. Good legume hay is an 
entirely satisfactory substitute for 
wheat bran. It can be produced on the 
farm for much less than it can be 
bought for and for much less than 
equal feeding value in wheat bran will 
cost. There are other substitutes for 
wheat bran but for the Southern 
dairyman we think the best is legume 
hay. 

What legumes shall be used for pro- 
ducing the legume hay required? 


In the Mississippi Valley, lespedeza 
will be found the most reliable crop, 
except in the lime land sections where 
alfalfa can be economically produced. 
In other sections, soy bean hay will be 
found most satisfactory, while in still 
others where the soil is rich and well 
supplied with lime or where it may be 
cheaply limed, red clover may be used. 
Even the cowpea may possibly be used 
for hay making in some cases, although 
the cowpea yields a low tonnage and 
is more difficult to cure than either soy 
beans or lespedeza. 


Each section of the South, or rather 
each dairy farmer, must carefully try 
out and decide on which legume will 
give him the best returns as a hay 
crop. We do not believe there is any 
part of the South where such a legume 
cannot be found. Moreover, there is 
the other important reason why leg- 
ume hay should be grown and fed on 
the farm—that soil fertility may be in- 
creased. These two reasons, that it 
may be used for feeding as a substitute 
for wheat bran and that it will increase 
soil fertility, are sufficient to justify 
quite extreme efforts to produce an 
ample supply of legume hay. 


Where alfalfa- does well, or even 
when alfalfa can be grown by adding 
two to four tons of ground limestone 
to the acre every four or five years, it 
will be found a most excellent crop for 
furnishing the hay required for dairy 
cows, but as a general rule the aver- 
age man wil! find it more satisfactory 
to depend on some crop which natur- 
ally does well on his soils without too 
great expense for soil improvement. 
On lands deficient in lime the dairy- 
man will, when he is able, find it profit- 
able to apply ground limestone; but 
until his lands become fairly rich in 
other plant foods, it will generally be 
safer for him to depend on such other 
legumes as do well on his farm, for 
in the South both clover and alfalfa 


require fairly rich lands. The im- 
portant point is that he must find one 
or more legumes which will do. well for 
him and then he must grow them. 


When the legumes are grown on the 
farm the dairyman can afford to feed 
them both as an additional roughage 
and as a substitute for wheat bran; 
but he cannot afford to buy legume 
hays for either purpose. 


How Much to Grow 


UFFICIENT silage should be pro- 

duced for feeding nine months out 
of 12. Six months during the winter 
and three months if necessary during 
dry summer weather, when the pas- 
tures become dry and short. The 
amount will be 30 to 40 pounds a day 
per cow. 

Sufficient legume hay should be pro- 
duced to feed the milking cows the en- 
tire year five to 10 pounds per cow. In 
winter, as an additional roughage and 
all the year through as a substitute for 
wheat bran, or other protein concen- 
trate, if any such is now purchased. It 
will require from four to five tons of 
silage and from two to three tons of 
legume hay per cow, per year. It will 
require one-half acre or more of silage 
and one to two acres of legumes per 
cow to produce this feed. If more 
silage is saved than is required it will 
keep and if more hay is made than is 
consumed it will sell. In this connec- 
tion it may be stated that in certain 
surveys made of dairy farms in the 
United States it was found that the 
dairy farmers who sold hay made the 
most money. The reason would prob- 
ably not be found in the money re- 
ceived but for the hay sold, but be- 
cause such farmers made and fed all 
the hay required—their cows never 
suffered from a lack of hay—and they 
were never forced to buy hay, or con- 
centrates for which hay could be sub- 
stituted. 

Concentrates 


Ts most difficult problem of the 
Southern dairyman in feeding his 
cows economically is to find some crop 
which he can produce economically 
and that he can afford to use to supply 
carbohydrates. Until this problem is 
solved he must depend on silage as the 
chief source of carbohydrates in his 
dairy ration. There is nothing to be 
gained in dodging the real facts, To- 
day, the average Southern farmer can- 
not produce a concentrate or grain rich 
in carbohydrates—starch and sugar— 
at a sufficiently low cost to enable him 
to feed it to dairy cows in competition 
with the Northern dairyman who uses 
corn. He can produce silage and leg- 
ume hays in competition with any 
other dairyman, if he puts the same 
knowledge and good management into 
their production. He can also supply 
his cows with protein, either in rough- 
age or concentrates, on an equality 
with if not to his advantage over other 
dairymen. 

It therefore simmers down to one of 
two propositions: He must either do 
without carbohydrate concentrates or 
he-must produce them more economi- 
cally. With the average dairyman and 
for average cows it will almost cer- 
tainly be found more economical to 
depend on silage chiefly for carbohy- 
drates, than to purchase them or to 
attempt to produce them in the form 
of concentrates or grains. 

But this is not a condition which the 
Southern dairyman should be content 
to continue to labor under. He must 
make conditions such that he is able 
to produce and use sparingly and wise- 
ly the carbohydrate concentrates re- 
quired for the most economical pro- 
duction. While the fact must not be 
lost sight of that dairy production will 
be found most economical where good 
pastures, soiling crops, silage and leg- 
tume hays. are the chief feeds, a limited 
amount of both protein and carbohy- 
drate concentrates used wisely will of- 





ten add to the economy of production, 
especially with the best cows. 


Corn and the Grain Sorghums 


HE great American 

feed is beyond doubt corn. In the 
Southwest, Oklahoma and Texas, the 
grain sorghums may properly take the 
place of corn, but in other parts of the 
South we know, no substitute for corn. 
In the higher sections along the north- 
ern border of the cotton-growing areas 
and to the north of these barley might 
possibly partly take the place of corn 
and possibly in some cases oats or 
other grain might partly take the place 
of corn, but so far as we can see corn 
or grain sorghum is the best prospect 
for a concentrate rich in carbohy- 
drates, that the Southern dairyman can 
hope to produce cheaply enough to 
supply his needs for a grain feed of 
this kind. It will always be necessary 
that human food grains be used spar- 
ingly in livestock production, but as 
previously stated, the Southern dairy- 
man needs a small quantity of such 
feed, which he must produce on the 
farm or at least which must be pro- 
duced near enough to his farm to 
avoid the high cost of added freight 
and handling charges. 


At present corn is produced at the 
rate of from 15 to 25 bushels per acre 
in the Southern states. These yields 
must be raised to 30 to 50 bushels per 
acre, or doubled, before corn will be 
produced cheaply enough for the 
Southern dairyman to use it in any ap- 
preciable quantities to. feed his dairy 
cows. Until he has improved his lands 
so they will produce such yields of corn 
he must, as we see it, depend on better 
pastures, sorghum silage, legume hays 
and cottonseed meal or other Southern 
protein concentrate to feed his dairy 
cows. 

We are told that the rainfall is not 
sufficiently well distributed to make 
corn a sure crop. This is not really 
true except in the Southwest. It is 
true elsewhere in the present condition 
of our soils, but it is not true on those 
of our soils made fertile by the intro- 
duction of organic matter. It is true 
on those lands made fertile for cotton 
through the use of commercial fertiliz- 
ers. That is, it is true on nearly all of 
our Southern soils in their present con- 
dition, but it will not be true when our 
soils are made rich by the introduction 
of organic matter, as can be proved by 
numberless examples. 


The problem, then, is one of increas- 
ing the water-holding powers of our 
soils by the introduction of organic 
matter, which will also supply the 
needed increase in nitrogen, and the 
addition of acid phosphate where nec- 
essary. In brief, the cropping prob- 
lems of the Southern dairyman for 
the feeding of his cows are the making 
of better pastures, the production of 
sorghum silage and legume hays, and 
improving his lands so that in due time 
he can produce corn cheaply enough to 
use a little of it for feeding his best 
cows. 


Provide Silage for Summer Feeding 


[PHERe are few pastures in America 
that do not suffer from dry weather 
sometime during the summer. Nearly 
every year at some time, usually during 
the fall, the pasture becomes so dry and 
short that additional roughage is neces- 
sary for the best results. For dairy 
cows, silage or soiling crops should al- 
ways be ready to help out the pastures 
during these times. Silage may be al- 
ways available for such an emergency if 
sufficient is provided. Such summer 
feeding of silage is just about as import- 
ant as winter feeding. If one goes to 
the expense of building a silo and pro- 
viding the machinery needed to fill it, 
he certainly cannot afford to negiect to 
have enough silage on hand to feed the 
cows when the pastures get dry and 
short in summer. Silage is as valuable 
at these times as during winter, 


carbohydrate 
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What Farmers Want to Know 

















By W. F. MASSEY 
Serhh ; the beds half and set the plants on 
Fertilizer for Early English Peas them. Cultivate rapidly and use a side 


LEASE tell me the best fertilizer to 

use under my May peas on land that 
has been limed and manured for three 
years, 

On land of that character you will 
not need much nitrogen for peas but 
mainly phosphoric acid, and I would 
say that 500 pounds an acre of a good 
2-8-2 will be as good as needed. More 
nitrogen would hasten the growth but 
not the earliness of the crop. 


Rooting Cuttings 


‘| HAVE a pelargonium and a lantana 
which I wish to increase. Please tell 
me how to procee 

Make cuttings of the green growth 
about three inches long. Strip off all 
leaves except at top of the shoot. Then 
provide a pan nearly full of clean sand 
and make it into a loblolly with water. 
Stick the cuttings into the sand and 
keep it wet. Set it in a sunny window. 
The lantana will root more quickly than 
the pelargonium, which will need about 
four weeks. When rooted pot them in 
small pots of three-inch size with good 
garden loam. 


Propagating Pears 


HAVE a very fine pear tree. It 

ripens in October and grows pears 
that weigh 1% pounds. Please tell me 
how I can root the branches of the tree 
as I wish to plant more.” 

You can buy some pear stocks and 
bud them next summer with buds from 
your tree. Or you can send the shoots 
from your tree to a nurseryman and 
get him to bud them for you Or find 
the name of the pear and buy young 
trees of the same from a nursery. I” 
you have a pear you can send me | can 
tell you what it is and where you can 
cet the trees. 


Sundry Queries 


HERE are some young pines in my 

pasture from seed blown from near- 
by forest. How can I cut them to cause 
them to die? JI have a heavy coat of 
broomsedge turned under for water- 
melons. How shall I fertilize them when 
short of manure for all? What varieties 
of cucumbers and cantaloupes to plant 
for home market here?” 

Cut the pines well under the ground 
and they will not sprout. Better make 
a compost of the manure and the 
black mold from the woods and use 
this in the hills for melons and cukes 
and then add fertilizer at planting time. 


Sowing Red Clover, Etc. 


ILL it do to sow red clover seed on 

fall-plowed land without a nurse 
crop or will it need protection from the 
sun 2?” 

It may succeed in a favorable sea- 
son if sowed when there is a crust of 
frost in the morning in February and 
thawing by noon to cover it. But I 
would prefer to put the surface in good 
order and drill in two bushels of win- 
ter oats and then sow the clover seed 
at the rate of 15 pounds an acre on 
fresh soil. Always sow the winter oats 
in the South either in fall or spring as 
they make a far better crop than the 
northern spring oats. 


Planting Spring Cabbage 


INTEND to set two acres of carly 

cabbage in the spring and would like 
to know the best method of preparing 
the land and fertilizing. The land is high 
ground, cultivated five years since new 
ground.” 

Plants set in February or early 
March of the Early Wakefield Cab- 
bage will make good second early cab- 
»bage following the plants set in Novem- 
ber. There is nothing mysterious about 
the preparation of the land. Simply 
plow deeply and put in good order and 
set the plants in rows three feet apart 
and 16 inches in the rows. Use 1,500 
pounds of high-grade fertilizer an:acre 
in ‘the furrows ‘and bed on it. Flatten 


application of nitrate of soda aiter 
they get into strong growth. 


Protecting an Oleander 


“HOV can I protect a large bush of 
oleander in winter? It gets cut back 
and fails to bloom.” 


Tie the branches in closely and then 
shock dry cornstalks thickly around it 
and tie them close. Mine that I see 
from my window as I write, is not very 
tall. I tied it up and then packed the 
dead stalks of the cannas around it 
thickly and tied them. Then I banked 
leaves around the base and mounded 
the soil over them to keep them in 
place and [ think the plant will come 
through all right. In southeast North 
Carolina and at New Bern the oleand- 
ers generally winter without cover in 
sheltered places near the water. 


Pruning James Grape Vine 


‘| HAVE a James grape vine that has 
been neglected and needs pruning. I 
have a farmers’ bulletin on grapes, but 
the grapes it treats of are not this class, 
and I fear the same pruning will not do.” 

You are right. The pruning given 
the Concord or other vines of that class 
will not apply to the Scuppernong and 
other grapes of that class. The best 
time to prune the James grape is in 
November, but it can still be pruned. 
The only pruning needed is to cut out 
dead and old stunted wood and to train 
out the one and two-year old canes. 
The James and all grapes.of that class 
fruit on shoots from the two-year 
wood. 


Plant Lice Once More 


eng plant lice or aphids have about 
destroyed my turnips. I intend to 
try for some spring turnips. You say 
that tobacco stems will prevent them. 
Please give fuller information as to their 
use.” 

Tobacco stems can be used as liber- 
ally as you please as manure and the 
aphides will rarely come out, for the 
first sexual brood comes from the soil. 
But in case they appear the best rem- 
edy is to get the sulphate of nicotine 
which is sold by seedsmen in cans un- 
der the name of “Black Leaf 40,” or as 
Aphine; both are 40 per cent sulphate 
of nicotine and are to be diluted for 
spraying. 


Growing Roses 


“pit4ss let me know how to grow 
fine roses. I have bought a great 
many plants which grow off finely but 
soon fail and die. I have sandy soil but 
have mixed clay and cow manure in it.” 

I know from experience here that it 
is hard to get roses to thrive long in a 
sandy soil. To make a rose bed under 
such conditions I would excavate the 
bed a foot at least and reject the soil. 
Then get strong clay soil and make a 
compost of one-third old rotten ma- 
nure and two-thirds clay loam and fill 
the bed with this for planting the roses. 
Under present conditions of your roses 
you can cover the bed with air slaked 
lime enough to whiten it well and chop 
this into the soil now and in spring 
cover the soil between the plants thick- 
ly with manure and leave it as a mulch 
on the surface, merely pulling out any 
weeds that grow. This may start the 
plants into good growth. ‘There is 
plenty of clay soil near you. 


Mimosa and Crape Myrtles in 


Kentucky 
“Wit L crape myrtles and mimosa trees 
thrive in extreme western Ken- 
tucky, near the 


Tennessee line?” 


I can see no reason why they should 
not if you do not have zero weather. 
Zero weather will hurt or. destroy 
them. They were cut badly here in 
the terrible winter of 1917-18, though. it 
did not get to zero, but. the long.,con- 
tinued freezing did the work. The so- 


called mimosa is not a mimosa. It was 
formerly classed as an Acacia and is 
near akin to Acacia. It is now calied 
Albizzia Julibrissin. Our climate here 
is so much modified by low altitude 
and nearness to the ocean and the Gulf 
stream that we do not compare really 
with places in the interior in same lati- 
tude. 


Manuring Sweet Potatoes and 
Melons 


ORTH CAROLINA, “Please tell me 

the best way to put in the manure 
this winter for sweet potatoes, canta- 
loupes, and cucumbers. 

Our growers seldom apply manure 
to the sweet potato crop until just be- 
fore planting. Then some make a light 
broadcast application and some put it 
in the furrows under the beds on which 
the plants are set. They are already 
preparing their land for cucumbers and 
cantaloupes. The land is well plowed 
and harrowed and the rows run out 
five feet apart and the manure put in 
and let lie till planting time and then 
fertilizer is added and the hill made up 
and planted. The melon and cucum- 
ber seed are drilled on the beds and 
later chopped out and thinned to hills 
twenty inches apart. 


Planting Potatoes 


‘| INTEND to plant 20 to 25 acres of 
Trish potatoes in January. The land 
was broken in October and quite a lot 


of green vegetation turned under with 
a disk plow. I will use a 3-9-3 fertilizer 
at the rate of 1,500 pounds an acre. 


Would like your opinion of this, and 
also the best means of fighting the Colo- 
rado beetles. Have been told that the 
arsenate of copper is the cheapest.” 

The fertilizer will be all right. The 
best means for destroying the beetles 
is to dust the plants with arsenate of 
calcium now used largely for the boll 
weevil. This does not hurt foliage as 
the Paris green is apt to do. The po- 
tato crop North is reported short and 
there may be a good market for the 
early crop especially where there is 
distributing and selling organization. 
These organizations always have the 
advantage of individual shippers and 
often make money where individuals 
lose. 


Making a Coldframe 
‘I WISH to make a coldframe to be 


covered with window sashes about 
three feet wide, on south side of a build- 
ing. Should the surface be level with 
the ground outside? How much slant 
should be given to the glass, and how 
far above the bed?” 


If the soil is heavy clay it will be 
better to dig the bed out a foot deep 
and fill in to level with a compost of 
mellow garden soil and rotten manure 
making it one-third rotten manure. 
This will make a rich seed bed for any- 
thing. I prefer to have the soil in the 
frame level with the soil outside and 
then bank the soil around outside to 
the top. Make the north side of the 
bed a foot wide board and the south 
side a ten inch board and with window 
sash cut through the cross bars for 
the water to drain off. Then after a 
while you will want the regular hotbed 
sashes and more room. 


Better Sell at Home Price 


HAVE a good lot of the Porto Rico 

sweet potatoes and the price here is 
so low, selling for only 75 cents a bushel, 
that I think of shipping. Where can I 
get best prices, etc.?” 

If you can get 75 cents a basket at 
home you had better sell them there. 
The Northern markets want the dry 
Jersey potatoes and the soft yams do 
not sell there. Anyone who makes 
good crops of sweet potatoes can make 
a good profit at 75 cents a bushel. I 
have bought them vears ago in North 
Carolina for 30 cents a bushel. On good 
sweet potato soil no one need make 
less than 200 bushels an acre, and we 
have growers who make twice that 
crop, and it is one of the most reliable 
money crops in this section. Porto 
Ricos shipped North will hardly net 
you 75 cents a bushel hamper at the 
ruling price there for Jerseys, or about 
$1.50 ;a hamper ‘after freight and com- 
mission and stealings are off, for’ you 
will be lucky to find a commission man 
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who is satisfied to get only his com- 
mission. 


Replanting a Hedge 
“L4sT February I set out a hedge of 


the Amoor River privet. In the 
dry summer many of the plants died. 
The others have been let grow without 
pruning and the shoots are about two 
feet long. What is the best thing to do?” 
Let the plants stand until late Febru- 
ary. Then make cuttings of the young 
wood about ten inches long, strip the 
leaves and set them in the hedge row 
nearly full length and six inches apart. 
Then cut the part of the hedge that 
lived down to six inches or less from 
the ground and the cuttings rooting 
will come very near up to them. Shear 
the hedge wide at base and sloping up- 
ward after the shape of the letter “A” 
rounded at top. lf trimmed perpendicu- 
lar, as many do, the hedge will get 
open below and only thick above. The 
sun must reach all parts of the hedge 
equally to make a good hedge. I have 
a hedge of the Amoor River privet 
here trimmed in this w ay, and no one 
can see a branch under it for it is thick 
and green to the ground on both sides. 


Renovating Pecan and Walnut 
Trees 


‘I HAVE bought a farm 
shore. On this T find 
pecan and English walnut trees which 
have been neglected, and I wish to ask 
for information in regard to pruning and 
fertilizing them.” 

It is rather difficult to advise in re- 
gard to pruning trees one has never 
seen or fertilizing them in soil of the 
fertility of which I have no informa- 


on the sea- 
a grove of 


tion. Hence what I say will be of a 
very general nature. Of course any 
dead wood should be cut out, then 


there will probably be some trimmings 
or prunings made by the tree girdler. 
Gather these up and bury them for 
they contain the eggs of the insect. 
Then cut out one of two limbs that in- 
terfere with each other. Plow the land 
and harrow in say 300 pounds an acre 
of an equal mixture of cottonseed meal 
and acid phosphate. Spread this where 
the limbs of the tree drip, for that and 
a little beyond is where the feeding 
rootlets are and not up around the 
trunk. 


Using Cottonseed Meal 


HAVE exchanged my cotton seed for 

meal and intend to mix 100 pounds of 
it with 200 pounds of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate and 80 pounds of nitrate of 
soda for cotton and 100 pounds with 100 
pounds of acid phosphate for corn and 
at last plowing add 80 pounds of nitrate 
of soda. What do you think of this?” 

I think that you will lose much of 
the nitrate of soda in the rains before 
the cotton roots can get strong enough 
to take it. I would rather mix 1,000 
pounds acid phosphate, 600 pounds of 
cottonseed meal and 200 pounds of the 
sulphate of potash to make a ton and 
would use 400 pounds an acre on the cot- 
ton. Then if the growth indicated need 
for nitrogen I would use some nitrate 
of soda as a side application when 
squares appear. At present price of 
corn I fear that you would not get the 
cost of the fertilizer out of the crop. 
The best thing for corn is to have a 
growth of crimson clover to turn un- 
der. That will make corn cheaper 
than fertilizer, especially if you have 
some manure to spare add on the clover . 
during the winter. Corn made with 
fertilizer is always high-priced corn 
and with corn at 40 cents a bushel as 
it is here it would take a good deal of 
the crop to pay for the fertilizers you 
propose to use on it. 
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At Home in Spare Time 


OW that I am actually earning 
N from two to three dollars a day, 
right at home, in my spare time, 
our trials and troubles back in the Fall 


of 1919 seem like a dream—a night- 
mare that I am glad to forget. 


But I can tell you there was nothing 
imaginary about those days, while we 
were struggling along trying to make 
both ends meet—and never quite suc- 
ceeding. 


My husband worked in a mill, and 
made good wages, but it seemed like he 
couldn’t earn enough money to keep 
up with expenses. With our two little 
children to clothe and care for it seem- 
ed like we were always paying bills, or 
planning how we could lay aside the 
money to pay them. 


Often my husband and I would talk 
things over, trying to find some way 
out of our troubles. I was eager to 
help, but I couldn’t leave my home and 
children and go to work in a factory. 
[ didn’t know any sort of work that I 
could do at home, to make money. It 
began to look like there was no answer 
to our problem. 


ND so things went along until one, 

day late in December the express- 
man drove up to our house and left a 
wooden box, addressed to Mr. Van- 
coillie. That night when my husband 
came home from work I showed him 
the box and asked what was in it. 


“Oh, we'll call it a Christmas present 
for you,” he laughed, and began taking 
the boards off the top. Pretty soon he 
lifted out some sort of a machine and 
set it on the floor. 


“What in the world do you call 
that?” I asked. 


“It is an Auto Knitter,” he replied, 
“a machine to knit wool socks. I heard 
about it and sent for some of their lit- 
erature. It looked so good that I de- 
cided to try out their plan. So sent for 
one of their machines to surprise you.” 


Now, it isn’t like my husband to 
make wild, reckless decisions. But for 
the life of me I couldn’t sec the idea 
back of this purchase. I made up my 
mind that he sure had slipped up this 
time. 


“A knitting machine!’ I exclaimed. 
“Why, I never knit a sock in my life. 
[ don’t know the first thing about 
knitting.” 


“Of course you don’t,” replied that 
exasperating man of mine. “And you 
don’t need to. See, we have an In- 
struction Book that tells just how 
to knit standard wool socks on the 
Auto Knitter. You can learn from 
this.” t 


“But after the socks are knit—what 
then? What will we do with them?” 


“Oh, that’s the best part of it,” my 
husband explained. “The Auto Knitter 
Hosiery Company agrees to buy every 
standard sock turned out on the ma- 
chine. We simply bundle up the socks 
and send the package to them. They 
pay us a fixed price per dozen pairs. 
Also they send us yarn to take the place 
of that used in knitting the socks. So, 
you see, we always have yarn to knit 
more socks.” 


WELL. I must say I felt a lot better 
about the Auto Knitter after he 
explained it that way. If I could knit 
socks right at home, and sell them for 
real money, it sure would be fine. 


A Pleasant, Profitable Occupation That 


Helps Us Make Both Ends Meet 


By Mrs. Emile Vancoille 








Mrs. Vancoillie 


Why, it was as good as going out and 
working for wages—and I could do the 
knitting in spare time without neglect- 
ing my children or household duties. 


But I still had my doubt about the 
Auto Knitter. I was afraid I would 
never learn to run it. However, when 
I read over the Instruction Book I 
found it wasn’t nearly as hard as I had 
imagined . Then I sat down to the ma- 
chine and began practicing. The ma- 
chine was shipped with a piece of work 
already started on it, and that was a 
big help. It took a little time, of course, 
but in three days I had the machine 
working fine, and was making one sock 
after another. 


Of course the neighbors soon learned 
about the Auto Knitter. I showed them 
samples of the socks and they all 
wanted some right away, when they 
saw the fine work. So I began taking 
orders right away, and didn’t have time, 
at first, to knit any for the company. I 
found there was a good sale for ladies’ 
stockings, too, so I knit them as well as 
the socks. 


ON MARCH 12, 1920, I balanced up 
my little account book, and found 
that, after taking out the money to pay 
for the machine, I had a clear profit of 
$33.00—all earned in spare moments 
between my regular work. 


I kept right on with my knitter dur- 
ing that Spring and Summer. When I 
didn’t have any home trade I sent the 
standard socks to the Auto Knitter peo- 
ple, and I always got good treatment 
from them. I could plan every time on 
getting a check from them by return 
mail. And they always sent along the 
replacement yarn, just like they agreed 
to do. 











“1 do the knitting without neglecting 
my children or household duties.” 


But the real test of the Auto Knitter 
came late in the Fall. From November 
to January the mill where my husband 
was employed was closed down a part 
of the time, and he didn’t have regular 
work, There was nothing else he could 
find to do in a mill town like this, so at 
last he turned to the Auto Knitter. “I’m 
going to see what I can do to make 
money at home,” he said. 


Well, we both worked at the little 
Auto Knitter, and kept it busy during 
those “lean” months. And as a result 
they proved to be fat months for us. 
We never had to worry about “no work 
at the mill,” as so many others were 
doing. If we didn’t have home orders, 
we kept right on knitting, because we 
knew we could sell every standard sock 
to the company. 


URING this dull period the Auto 

Knitter just about made the living 
for our family of four. We hardly had 
to touch our little savings account. I 
can’t imagine how in the world we 
would have made out without the ma- 
chine, and the checks that it brought 
us so regularly. 


After my husband went back to work 
at the mill full time, I kept right on 
knitting in my spare moments. In Feb- 
ruary, 1921, I made $59.99, and in 
March, $64.30. All of this was for 
home trade. The socks were sold to 
friends and neighbors without a bit of 
trouble. 


My trade has kept growing steadily, 
and now I can count on making from 
$2.00 to $3.00 regularly every day, 
besides. doing all my housework. And 
I have orders for from three to four 
weeks ahead. I can always knit a sock 
now in 10 to 12 minutes, and a lady’s 
stocking in 15 minutes.. The. knitting 
is so easy and pleasant. It rests me 


from my housework. And I am making 
money every time I turn the handle of 
the Auto Knitter. 


Make Money Right at Home 
Knitting Socks on the Auto Knitter 


You have read here what Mrs. Van- 
coillie says about the Auto Knitter. 
There isn’t a bit of guesswork in what 
she says. Here are actual facts, put on 
paper. The old problem of making 
both ends meet set the Vancoillies to 
thinking. Then came the Auto Knitter 
to help. And now, in her spare time, 
Mrs. Vancoillie is making from $2.00 
to $3.00 a day. Just imagine $50.00 to 
$75.00 a month “extra” money ! 


We stand ready to make you the very 
same offer we made Mrs. Vancoillie. 
Our Home Work Plan is for you, too. 
You make standard wool socks in your 
own home in spare time, with the Auto 
Knitter. And we pay you for making 
them. That’s the plan in a nutshell. 


A Ready Market for 
Every Standard Sock 


But, much as we like to receive ship- 
ments of standard socks from Auto 
Knitter owners, there is nothing at all 
in our Work Contract to force you to 
send your output to us. We agree to 
buy every’ standard sock sent in to us, 
the year around, and to pay a fixed 
price. We will also send replacement 
yarn for each lot of standard socks 
sent in. But you are at perfect liberty 
to sell these wool socks wherever you 
please. Local stores often are glad to 
get these fine wool socks, and pay good 
prices for them. It is very likely, too, 
that your friends and neighbors may 
want a supply. 


The machine itself is thoroughly 
substantial. Many Auto Knitters have 
been operated for years with perfect 
satisfaction. The machine weighs 
about 20 pounds and may be clamped 
to any ordinary table. It makes a sock 
—top, body, heel and toe—without re- 
moving the work from the machine. 
And it’s all done in a surprisingly short 
time. 


Previous experience with machinery 
is not necessary. Nor do you need to 
know how to knit by hand. The In- 
struction Book makes everything plain. 
With the Auto Knitter you can learn 
to turn out standard wool socks that 
have all of the strength, warmth and 
quality of hand-knitted ones. 


Write for Full Information 
About Our Home Work Plan 


If you have been seeking some way 
to turn spare moments into money, 
then take this chance to get the facts 
about the Auto Knitter. Will you 
spend just two minutes now to find out 
all about a new, pleasant occupation 
that can be conducted right at home? 
You aren’t obligating yourself at all 
when you sign and mail the coupon. 
The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc., 
Dept. 981, 630-32 Genesee Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 
Dept. 981, 630-32 Genesee Street 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Send me full particulars about Making 
Money at Home with the Auto Knitter. I 
enclose two cents postage to cover cost of 
mailing literature, etc. It is understood 
that this does not obligate me in any way 


Address.......... Poceecceceeseeersserestsvaceess 


City sas. cccccopos diceed > Clavie’ Beate. (finn. icc 
Prog. Farmer—1-14-22 
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More Money From Tobacco and Peanuts 
By E. G. MOSS and THOMAS E. BROWNE 


This is No. 2 in a Series of Articles to Run in The Progressive Farmer 
This Year on ‘“‘More Money From Farming in 1922’’ 








How to Make Money Growing 
Tobacco 


tobacco crop in 


out of my 
1922?” 
_ This question was asked a group of 
farmers a 


He can I make more money 


few days ago, who were 
standing on a street 
corner discussing 
the ups and downs 
of the tobacco 
farmer and the 
great possibilities 
of coéperative mar- 
keting. 

After the inquiry 
had gone the rounds 
of the little group, 

MR. MOSS and all except one 
man had offered suggestions, and good 
ones at that, they turned to a prosper- 
ous, keen-eyed, middle-aged farmer. 
For this farmer they all had the ut- 
most confidence and respect because he 
regarded his neighbor as his friend and 
wanted him to have his share of the 
good things in life; also because he 
had made money every year growing 
tobacco except one, a year when the 
hail destroyed his crop. So they asked 
him to tell them how he did it. 





I—A Successful Tobacco Farmer’s 
Policy 
“ ELL,” he said, without any appear- 
ance of egotism, “in the first place, 
I never plant more than I can personally 
supervise. I go in for quality first and 
then get as many pounds per acre as I 
can. In addition to this, if one of my 
neighbors or my experiment station or 
anybody else has found a better way 
than mine of doing certain things—say, 
by saving labor, better methods of fer- 
tilizing, harvesting or curing, etc.— 
then I study their method, and if I can 
use it, I do so at once. If I can’t use it 
all, I adopt whatever part will suit my 
conditions.” 

By this time this little group had in- 
creased to about 20 farmers and two 
or three bankers and business men. 
All were interested in what Mr. H. had 
to say. They realized at once that he 
knew what he was talking about. 


Then he was asked: “If you always 
get good prices for your tobacco and 
have made money every year growing 
it, why did you sign the codperative 
marketing contract and why have you 
been such an enthusiastic worker for 
it?” His eyes sparkled at once, and 
he replied: “Suppose all of us who 
grow tobacco organize into one com- 
pact business organization and mer- 
chandise instead of dump our crop. 
Suppose all of us make an effort to 
produce a better quality and deliver 
our tobacco in January, February, and 
March when we can’t do outside farm 
work, being assured of receiving the 
same price per grade as we would 
have gotten had it been delivered in 
Ocotber and November, when we 
should be looking after our cover 
crops, clovers, ditches, ete. With this 
policy, I would get more for my to- 
bacco and all my neighbors would be 
prosperous instead of just two or three 
in a neighborhood as is now the case.” 
This reply closed the argument as ev- 
ery one went away with something 
to think about. 


II1.—100 Pounds at 75 Cents Beats 1,000 
at 744 Cents 

OVERHEARD the conversation and 

it seemed to me this man had struck 
the keynote both as to production and 
selling 

In the first place, “How can we pro- 
duce better quality?” As Mr. H. says, 
“Never plant more than you can per- 
sonally supervise.” It is not quantity 
that counts when we begin selling to- 
bacco, but quality. One hundred pounds 
of tobacco at 75 cents a pound. will 
bring as much money as 1,000 pounds 
at 7% cents—and infinitely more profit 


to the man who produces it. I know 
that we can’t produce- all 75-cent 
tobacco, there must be some “off” 





grades. But we can undoubtedly pro- 
duce a larger percentage of the better 
grades than we do if we will only fol- 
low our better judgment and plant 
what we can look after. Never be in- 
fluenced or persuaded to put in one, 
two, or five acres more just because 
your neighbor or your county is 
planting only a normal crop and try- 
ing to grow a more uniformly high 
quality. If you do, nine times out of 
ten, you may be sorry. 


I1l—Good Plants, Good Cultivation, 
and Good Curing Are Necessary 


ERE are the practical suggestions 
on which I would lay especial em- 
phasis: 

First, to begin with, good plants, 
fairly early, are essential. It is seldom 
that a good tobacco crop is made from 
sorry plants, transplanted late. To in- 
sure strong plants of uniform size, sow 
good clean seed, on a well-prepared, 


highly fertilized seed bed, not too early 


but early enough to have sufficient size 
and root system in time for transplant- 
ing. If possible, have your seed re- 
cleaned. By this means you eliminate 
all the small, immature seed. 

Secondly, better preparation of the 
land and better fertilizing. Compara- 
tively few farmers appreciate the real 
importance of better preparation. Al- 
though this has been discussed for 
years, yet it is just as essential as the 
first day it was suggested—and espec- 
ially true with tobacco. Better and 
more economical fertilizing is also es- 
sential; also the utilization of barnyard 
manures. 

Thirdly, more intensive cultivation 
followed by more care in harvesting 
and curing. Remember, not everybody 
who grows tobacco makes money out 
of it. It is a specialized crop, and ihe 
amateur had better go slow, while as 
for the “hit and miss” farmer, he had 
better stay out of the game. He may 
grow what he calls tobacco and it will 
take the place of some grade of to- 
bacco, but the man who produces it 
may find that he has worked a year 
without any profit. For the man who 
is in the game, make your plans now 
to cultivate your tobacco rapidly and 
thoroughly and then watch it grow. 
Tobacco will not stand the hardship or 
neglect of a great many other plants. 
When harvest-time comes, the tobacco 
must be saved and harvested with care. 
Almost anybody can grow tobacco, but 
surprisingly few know how to harvest 
and cure it out to get the best results. 


“Still, most of the experienced growers 


if they would realize the importance of 
careful handling and curing, would no 
doubt increase their profits materially. 
IV.—Summing Up in Seven Sentences 

O SUM up, we might make seven 

suggestions as follows: 

1. Never overplant—as quality counts 
more than pounds. , 

2. Better plants—by planting clean, 
well-selected seed. 

3. Better preparation of the land. 

4. Better and more economical fer- 


tilizing—use homemade manure as a 
supplement to commercial fertilizers 

5. More intensive cultivation. 

6. More care in harvesting and cur- 
ing. 

7. A more economical system of mar- 
keting and distribution. 


Oxford, N. C. E. G. MOSS. 


Seven Ways to Increase Profits on 
Peanuts 


I1—Select Good Planting Seed 


REMEMBER one of my neighbors, 
| Ree G. M. Blow, used to always get 

from one-half cent to a cent a pound 
more for his crop of peanuts than any- 
one else in the neighborhood. Why? 
Because he care- 
fully sorted his 
seed peanuts, and 
planted only the 
large uniform nuts, 
with the result that 
his peanuts were 
larger and of a 
more uniform size 
than those produc- 
ed by the average 
farmer. It does not 
necessarily hold that the kernels must 
be thoroughly matured, but if only the 
large, well-developed pods, with two 
kernels to the hull, are planted, the 
stock will grade enough higher than 
the average to pay handsomely for the 
trouble. 

During these winter days when 
farmers are not too busy, they should 
open about double the number of sacks 
required to plant the crop and select 
from these a sufficient quantity of the 
best pods to plant the crop. This 
should be done before shelling time. 
Then when they are being shelled, all 
faulty, cracked kernels should be dis- 
carded. 





MR. BROWNE 


il1—Preparing the Land 


HERE seems to be a mistaken no- 

tion abroad in the land that peanuts 
do not require the careful preparation 
of the soil before planting that other 
crops require. It is a fact that the 
peanut is a hardy plant and will pro- 
duce something on a shallow, poorly 
prepared seed bed, but it is also true 
that it responds quickly to good treat- 
ment. 

The soil for peanuts, if it is not in a 
winter cover crop, should be broken 
deeply as early as possible and allowed 
to remain in the rough as left by the 
plow till the drying March winds ap- 
pear. The surface should then be har- 
rowed every ten days or two weeks till 
planting time. This harrowing helps 
to conserve the moisture and insures a 
quick germination for the young 
plants: It also produces a_ fine 
seed bed and destroys weed and grass 
seed as they germinate close to the 
surface, thus greatly reducing the cost 
of cultivation. This preparation adds 
to the chances of getting a good stand 
from first planting, a thing much to be 
desired. 





OOK up fertilizer prices and 
make arrangements with your 
neighbors to buy codperatively in 
carlots. 


2. Get busy on your farm plans 
for 1922. Getting off with a rush 
when spring weather opens up will 
be made possible only by plans well 
laid now. 


3. Gather all of the mummied 
peaches that are still on and under 
the trees and burn them. These 
mummies have the spores of brown 
rot on them. Their destruction 
means fewer rotten peaches next 
season. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


4. The load you can carry is de- 
termined by the toughest pull you 
have between your place and town. 
If the county commissioners can’t 
do it, get your neighbors to help 
work the worst places in the road. 

5. Thoroughly overhaul the spray 
outfit this winter and be ready for 
the spring spraying right on the 
dot. A delay of only a day or two 
at certain times often means the 
difference between clean fruit and 
an infested crop. 

6. Get your seed catalogs right 
away and place orders for the gar- 
den and field seeds you will need 
this year. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


I1l.—Plant Early, But Not Too Early 


HE most desirable dates for plant- 

ing peanuts are from April 25 to 
May 15, depending upon the locality. 
In the extreme southern area they can 
be planted as early as the middle of 
April, and in the northern section of 
the peanut belt it is desirable to wait 
until the soil has warmed up, which is 
usually about the middle of May. The 
peanut kernel rots very quickly if al- 
lowed to lie in a cold, wet soil, There- 
fore, the farmer must use his own 
judgment and not plant until the soil 
is warm enough for the kernel to 
germinate quickly after planting. 


IV.—How to Cultivate 


DURNG the early development of 
the peanut plant, every means of 
keeping the soil loose should be util- 
ized. However, just as the young plants 
are coming through the soil, care must 
be taken to use implements; that will 
not strike the young plants and break 
them. For that reason, just as the 
peanuts are coming through, it is desir- 
able to use harrows up and down the 
row in such a way as not to come in 
contact with the young plants. How- 
ever, just aS soon as they are up and 
established, the weeder is one of the 
very best implemenis for cultivating 
the peanut crop. It may be run diag- 
onally across the field at frequent in- 
tervals. 


V—Use Peanuts as Aid to Pork 
Production 

ITH the boll weevil on us in North 

Carolina, it is going to be neces- 
sary for cotton farmers to immediately 
turn their attention to other types of 
farming. There is no type of farming 
that can be more quickly and easily 
entered into by the cotton farmer than 
hog-raising. The producing of pork 
cheaply is very closely linked up with 
peanut growing. As experiments by 
some of the Southern experiment sta- 
tions have proved, pork can be pro- 
duced more cheaply on peanuts than 
on any other crop. Inasmuch as they are 
a valuable legume and under ordinary 
conditions an excellent money crop, the 
farmers may well make plans for a 
larger utilization of the peanut. If 
conditions are not favorable for har- 
vesting them as a commercial product, 
there is always an excellent oppor- 
tunity to convert the peanut crop into 
pork, thus eliminating all costs of har- 
vesting and marketing and at the same 
time very rapidly improving the soil. 
Where the porkers are allowed to har- 
vest the peanut crop, the vines, which 
have a very high fertilizing value, are 
evenly distributed over the field and 
the effect readily observed for a num- 
ber of years in the growth of succeed- 
ing crops. 

Eastern North Carolina, which is so 
well adapted to both peanuts and soy 
beans, should easily become one of 
the greatest hog-raising sections of the 
world. 


VI.—Stand By the Peanut Exchange 


THE peanut growers of Virginia and 
North Carolina should bé proud of 
the fact that they were the first large 
group of Eastern farmers to perfect 
a cooperative marketing organization 
on the commodity basis. No doubt the 
organization will pass through the 
most trying experience in its history 
during the first season, and after that 
its ultimate success will be more easily 
attained. The farmers all over the 
peanut belt should stand by the asso- 
ciation at any sacrifice at this time, be- 
cause the organized forces that have 
fattened at the expense of the grow- 
ers are bending every effort to break 
it down. Should _they succeed, the 
growers will be at the mercy of the 
peanut trust for all time. 


VII.—Grow Good Quality of Product 


HERE are many ways the grower 

can help the organization in addi- 
tion to marketing the crop through 
the Exchange. Through the system of 
commodity marketing, peanuts will be 
sold according to grade. In the early 
days of commercial peanut-growing, 
the good quality peanuts brought a 
premium, just as they will under the 
coéperative system of selling. Farm- 


ers can materially add to their income 
from the crop and aid the exchange by 
producing only high grade goods aud 
planting only the acreage 
properly care for. 


they Cail 
T. E. BROWNE 
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Cotton Money 


cultivation should be given up to the 


of Soda or ammonia, and Nitro- 


ber of different things. Nitrate of 


when plantis 1g. 


1 


dt ta alw ays aad te aid pla 
hI 


DR. WM. S. MYERS, 


the Coming Season 


It is just as easy and twice as profit- 
able to grow the longer staple upland 
varieties of cotton as the low grade 
lint pene hy 

The secret is to plant at the earliest 
possible moment, first plowing deeply: 
Then apply 150 pounds of Nitrate 
of Soda, which is about 1'4 bushels, 
to the acre. Nitrate of Soda is imme- 
diately available and causes strong, 
rapid growth which will help get 
ahead of the boll weevil and mr pr 


duce a heavy yield of cotton. Goce id 


time the squares form. 
[t is well to understand that there 
is a great difference between Nitrate 


gen, which may be any one of a num- J 


Soda acts quickly. Other nitrogens are 
not Nitrate and some are slow in ac- 
tion, defeating the purpose of the 
cotton grower to get ahead of the 


weevil Some also are injurious, 
causing the so to become sour or 

id. Nitrate of Soda helps to sweet- 
en sour soil and helps prevent cotton 
rust 


Where possible, the application of 
the Nitrate of Soda should be made 


During the war Nitrate of Soda was 
difiicalt to obtain,_but it ms we are 
glad to say, again in good su ply and 
can be had from fertilizer dealers. 


Substitutes should be carefully avoid- 
ed. If - culty is encount ered in ob- 
taining trate of Soda, William S. 
ioe ese ector, 25 Madison Avenue x 
New York, will furnish the address 
of reliable merchants who can supply 
t. Dr. Myers has nothing whatever 
to se! put for 20 year s or more has 

ed with fertilizer experi- 


1 
formation on fertilizing 


25 Madison Ave., New York 
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Your Home 
Worth? 


Half an acre of land (or less), 
house, garage—that’s all you have 
to sell—unless you have planted 
Shades, Shrubs, Evergreens, Vines 
and Roses, combined with an as- 
sortment of Fruits and Berries— 
THEN you can charge for beauty 
as well as tor buildings. 


There is a Dependable 
Nurseryman near You 


Write him, ask him to help you— 
he'll tell you what to use, how to 
use it, and probably send a simple 
planting . plan showing how to 
make your place worth more. 
Write him today 


CHASE NURSERIES, 
Desk A, Chase, Alabama 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES, 
Inc 
Desk B, ‘Augusta, Georgia 


W. T. HOOD & CO., 
Desk H, Richmond, Virginia 


J. VAN — NURSERY 


Desk E, | Pomona, North Carolina 
SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 











Hew Mach ie 








Desk D, Winchester, T 
U. S. NURSERY CO., 
Desk F, Roseacres, Miss. 
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137 N, Topeka Avenue WICHITA, KANSAS 





<Basiness Latins 


Right around your, own home. 
gnexpertin 6t in tp Sworks 


m3 
trectors. Old largest and best equip- 
~~ h- =} 5 Southwest. 


FREE BOOK 3.0° Sout Sess: 


Garden and Orchard 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Hotbeds: How to Make and Use 
Them 

VERYBODY who lays claim to being 

a real gardener should make use of 
the hotbed and coldframe. They cost 
little; they help immensely. 
Progressive Farm- 
er readers w ho have 
copies of “Massey’s 
Garden Book” (and 
every Progressive 
Farmer reader 
should have a copy) 
may turn to that 
book and get invalu- 
able information, In 
last week's paper, 
coldframes were 
discussed. We now 














MR. NEWMAN 
turn to hotbeds. 
1.—Hotbeds 

OTBEDS are especially prepared 

soil areas, enclosed, covered, and arti- 
ficially heated. They are used for forcing 
plants to maturity out of season or for 
starting plants early for transplanting 
to-the open ground or to other beds or 
to frames. The heat comes from fer- 
menting horse manure, They should be 
protected from north and west winds, 
miade on well-drained soil, have full 
southern or southeastern exposure, and 
an easily accessible water supply. 

I1.—Preparation of Manure 

HIS should begin about a week be- 

fore it is to be placed in the bed. 
Only fresh horse manure should be used. 
With this mix an equal bulk of straw, 
litter, leaves, stover, or similar materials. 
Mix well and tramp down in successive 
layers, making a pile with straight sides 
two or four feet high, and then bring it 
to a conical point. Moisten the manure 
and litter as the pile is built 
In about one or two bees the fermen- 
ion of the pile will be shown by steam 
rising from it. In about two days in 
warm weather, or four or five days in 
cold weather, the pile should be turned 
over and remade into a similar pile with 
the outside material of the first pile on 
the inside of the second. In two or 
three days after turning, the second fer- 
mentation will have begun and the ma- 
nure is ready to be packed down in 
layers to the desired depth. 

The manure should be from 8 to 24 
inches deep, the depth depending upon 
the degree of heat desired and the length 
of time heat will be needed. In 24 hours 
great heat will have generated, if the 
bed is close and well covered. A ther- 
mometer registering the temperature of 
the manure should show-100 or more 
degrees. In two or three days the tem- 
perature will fall, and then rich, mellow 
soil to the depth of six inches should be 
put on the manure, and the sash returned 
and allowed to remain until the soil has 
become warm and the weed seeds have 
germinated and are killed. It is then 
time to sow the seed or set the plants 
and give daily attention to watering and 
ventilating. 

Especially careful attention must be 
given when the sun is shining on the 
sash, since at such times, without well 
regulated ventilation, the plants will be 
burned up. As the sun goes down or 
the air chills, replace the sash. 

Most careful attention must be given 
to watering. Use tepid water. Never 
let the soil get dry. Apply water at 
times when ventilation can be given in 
order that the leaves may not remain 
wet too long, else diseases will .aftack 
the plants. 


111—The Time to Start Hotbeds and 
Coldframes 

HE time to start hotbeds and cold- 
frames depends upof the use to 
which they are to be put. They may be 
used for lettuce, radishes, and for win- 
ter use, or for growing violets, pansies, 
and many other flowers for winter 
bloom. Their most important use, how- 
ever, is for starting tender plants like 
tomatoes, eggplants, pepper, etc. The 
seed for hotbed-grown plants should be 
planted 6 to 10 weeks before transplant- 
ing time. The plants will be much im- 
proved if shifted to coldframes. 


Let the temperature of the hotbed fall 








to about 85 degrees for a day or two | 
before sowing the seed. Do not waste ! 
seed by sowing too many. Sow in rows 
four to six inches apart. The rows 
should run north and south if the bed 





faces south, or to the southeast. 













































Your cream won't spill 


if you haul on Hasslers 


HETHER you put a few 

cans of cream in your Ford 
or Dodge Brothers car, or haul it 
on a Ford truck—the cans won’t 
tip over, and the cream won't spill, 
if you haul on Hasslers and take 
a little care. 


Think what smooth riding like that 
would mean to you and to you car. 
Comfort, greater speed without 
danger, and no more fear of rough 
roads. You can make your trips 
the shortest way instead of going 
around to avoid a little bad road. 


The lively Hassler coil springs 
cushion the bumps, then act in- 
stantly to check the rebound when 
it starts to throw you from your 
seat. They stop sidesway. 


That means lower repair and up- 
keep cost; acarthatstaystightlong- 
er; better mileage from your tires. 


The famous Hassler action and re- 
sults are due to the unique Hassler 
design—you get it only in Hasslers. 


You can test Hasslers ten days at 
our risk. Ask your dealer. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 






TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorbers 


or 


a ear —— a 











name 


Donce Brothers. Detron 
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( NUTS AND FRUITS 
FOR READY MONEY 


They mean good times for Southern farmers 
who raise them. 

Fruit and Nut trees give you Ready Money, 
help reduce living costs, and add to the value 
of your property. 

Shade Trees, Shrubs, Roses, etc., make your 
home more comfortable, and worth more money 
if you should want to sell. 


MANY GOOD KINDS 
TO CHOOSE FROM 


Trees, Plants and Shrubs, of 
Nuts, Fruits and Ornament- 
als, from our stock give uni- 
formly good results. Check 
your needs against this list: 
Pecans, Peaches, Pears, 
Plums, Persimmons, Grapes, 
Figs, Roses, Walnuts, Apples, 
Mulberries, Camphor. Shrubs 
and Ornamentals, 

Satsumas, Kumquats, and 
irapefruit for the more soutb- 
erly sections of Dixie. 





for our helpful price list, 


Send today 
p A mond either of our nurseries. 


SUMMIT NURSERIES 














Monticello, Florida Foley, Alabama 
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NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 





A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple,- clean, safe. Burns 94 
per cent air and 6 per cent common kero- 
sene (coal-oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, is offering to send a 
lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even to 
give one FREE to the first user in each 
locality who will help him introduce it. 
Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
and without experience or 


money make $250 to $500 per month. 











smoke, pnaity 9 


made of hicko 
Gives delicious 


with cloth or brush. 
flavor—does away with old smoke house 
—eliminates shrinkage and loss. Large 
bottle will smoke a barrel of meat, 


* 

® 

our dealer has it. a 
Wright’s Ham Pickle & 
® 

. 

% 


.\ 





fd ascientificpreparation forcuring meat. 

Contains everything except salt. Cures 

J meat better, with less work and gives 

delicious flavor, Guaran — your 
Fd ealer has it. 

FREE «si Send name on post card for 

— book on ment curing 

how to get a high-grade 

? oe Bo al set at lowest factory cost. 

E. H. WRIGHT COMPANY, Ltd. 
‘45-F, Broadway, Kensas City, Mo. 


TLLGLOTILYS 


Free-ConKkeys Poultry Book 


80 pages chock full of information 7 Tela how to keep 
rearing of chicks, culling of hens, how to 


«viekens moartag and nen oe te mpke them e7's Book 1s worth 
is worth 
to pay postage. 


& beginner or nal, Conkey’s 
THE G. E.CONKEY CO. 6525 Greedway, Clevelend, Sbie 





dollars to Fem. Sent for 6 cents in stampe 





KITSELMAN FENCE 


Wigiseden| Sold on the Basis 
RUCERee) 6Of Today’s Cost 
WS ISD we Pay the Freight and save 
ie it you money under our Direct 
Si TE from Pagtecy fo Varen Solving 

Pian. Here is a man tha 


Saved 24ca rod 


Mr. C. F. Mcindoo, L: ind. 
My: Fence arrived OK Lik 












Our big Catalog thows 100 styles and heights and is 
yours for the ing. ou can’t afford to buy fence 
until you see this barg&in book. Write for it today. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Dept 84 MUNCIE, IND, 











Pulverize and 
Distribute 

your stable and lot 
manure in the row 
with a Lindsey Com- 
post Drill. Will reduce 
your guano bills. Send 
for catalogue. 
LINDSEY & SON 
Dept. 22, ATLANTA, GA. 


PATENTS 


C. A. SNOW & CO. excise ese tars. 


Send model, sketeh or photo for adyice, cost of 
Patent, etc. Book on Patents, Tr arks and Copy- 
tights. free. Write or come to C. A. SNOW & CO. ee 
710. 8th St., opposite United States Patent Office, 
Washington, D. C. 





Station A, 

















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Use and Care of Farm Ma- 
chinery in January 


By G. H. 


HE PROVIDING of shelter and 
the equipping of a repair shop 
were the subjects discussed in our 
December 3 issue. The next move is to 
go over the machinery carefully and 
learn what repairs 
are needed to put 
every piece in shape 
to do satisfactory 
work, When farm 
implements and 
machines are left 
on the ditch bank, 
in fence corners, or 
put under a.shelter 
in the early winter, 
MR. ALFORD without note being 
made of all necessary repairs, trouble 
is stored up for a busy season. 
a * * 


January is usually inventory month 
on the farm, and as a rule, it is advis- 
able to make a separate, accurate in- 
ventory of the farm tools. Two birds 
may be killed with one stone as the 
inventory may be taken when the 
implements and machines are carefully 


i! LODGED 





ONE- CAME L FARMING HAS GONE 


OUT OF STYLE IN SIBERIA. 


ALFORD 


and tool grinders are so constructed 
that the beveled emery wheel regularly 
furnished will sharpen half of the 
two mower-knife sections at the same 
time, corresponding to one whoie sec- 
tion. At the same time the correct 
bevel is preserved. The giinder may 
be quickly converted to a tool grinder 
by simply substituting a flat stone for 
the beveled one. It can then be used 
to grind knives, harrow teeth, plow 
points or to sharpen battered mower 


guards. 
+ * & 


Cleanliness is as important with farm 
machinery as any other class of ma- 
chinery. Dirt and poor service go hand 
in hand. Dirt and rust upon the ma- 
chinery absorb moisture which attacks 
the metal and wood, and in time, seri- 
ously injures them. Dirt in the bear- 
ings quickly destroys them by grinding 
and -cutting. 


- 2 
The farmer should, of course, have 
an implement shed to protect the im- 


a § 


ty 





THEY ARE USI NG 


TWO CAMELS NOW 


It is time for one-horse farming to go out of style in most sections of the Soth. 


Let’s 


readjust our farming operations to include two-horse teams instead of one. 


examined for the purpose of noting all 
needed repair parts. 
* * * 

It is often necessary to take ma- 
chines to pieces in order to carefully 
examine all parts. In fact, it is advis- 
able to take many implements and ma- 
chines to pieces at least once each 
year for the purpose of thoroughly 
cleaning every part. Before the repair 
parts are put in place, all dirt and rust 
should be removed from all parts of 
the implements or machines. It is es- 
pecially important that all wearing 
parts and all oil cups be thoroughly 
cleaned/ Old rags and kerosene are 
the best helpers in cleaning machines. 
Coal oil will loosen the rust, crusted 
dirt and old lubricating oil and old 
rags and stiff brushes will thoroughly 
clean the machine, | 


Many dealers do not carry a com- 
plete line of repair parts in stock, and 
the majority of farmers wait until the 
rush season and hurry to town, order 
repair parts by telegraph, and the de- 
lay often costs more than the imple- 
ment or machine is worth. This is a 
most important reason why every 
farmer should see to it that all neces- 
sary repair parts are on the farm long 
before they are actually needed. This, 
of course, means that all implements 
and machines should be gone over at 
an early date, and the repair parts 
which will be needed this year, listed 
and ordered right away. 

. +s 


Much trouble and loss of time, not 
to mention loss of temper, is caused 
by dull tools. Just stop to think for 
one moment and you will quickly ad- 
mit that it is a distinct advantage to 
have facilities close at hand for quick- 
ly sharpening your mower knives, 
saws, axes, hatchets and other edge 
tools. Knife and tool grinders, files, 
grind-stone and oil stone should be 
liberally used on every farm. Knife 


plements and a repair shop and do all 
repair work himself; however, if he 
must depend upon the nearest black- 
smith, all implements and machines 
should be loaded up at once and taken 
to him so that he may have ample 
time to do the necessary repair work 
before field work begins. Later on the 
blacksmith will be so busy that no 
certainty can be had when he will be 
able to finish the work.. Loss of a few 
days after the season opens may make 
a big difference in the crop yield. 
a - 


Garden tools, stalk cutters, plows, 
harrows, lime and fertilizer sowers, 
planters and seeders should be ordered 
soon. Do not fail to place orders for 
cultivators, haying machinery, fanning 
mills, poultry supplies, pumping ma- 
chinery and tractors at an early date. 
The price of farm implements and ma- 
chinery is much lower than it was 12 
months ago, and there will probably 
not be a better time within the next 
two or three years to buy needed farm 
machinery. ; 

* * * 

After the implement or machine has 
been thoroughly cleaned and all repair 
parts put in place, all iron parts should 
be greased with a good grade of axle 
grease, and the wooden parts painted 
with a good paint. 

“a a 

It is the duty of eyery farmer to 
carefully conserve the manure on his 
farm and to return it to the soil in a 
way which will bring about the con- 
servation and increase of fertility. 
The right way is to spread the manure 
evenly over the soil in the proper 
quantities so that every ounce of ma- 
nure can do its share towards restor- 
ing the fertility which the original 
crop took from the soil, This way is 
the manure-spreader way. It is the 
only way the work can be properly 
done. 
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and let me 
send you 
this ‘Know- 3 
How” about (= 
Poultry = 
Profits 





Let me send you . 
this book, full of ideas 
on making money from poultry. 

For showing the real, practical dollar 
and cents side of poultry raising, I do 
not think it has an equal. Send me 
your name and address and I'll mail 
you a copy free. Also get my reduced 
1922 money-saving price on 


Old Trusty 


There are now nearly a 
million Old Trusty owners. 
Think of the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars they 
are makingfrom big hatches 
every year. Many are mak- 
ing incomes from eight 
hundred to one thousand 
dollars or more extra to 
add to their farm profi®. 
I will pay the freight and 
guarantee quick shipment, 
too. We make shipment 
from factory at Clay Cen- 
ter, Neb., or St. Joseph. 
Mo. This is the year of all 
earsto make a pile of prof- 
ts in poultry. Let me 
help you get started. Harry 
Johnson, “Incubator Man” 


M. M. Johnson Company 
Clay Center, Neb. 





Harry Johnson 
“Incubator Man” 

















was $ 59 ——Now §$ 39.95 





6 H-P. was $180——Now $119.90 
12 H-P. was $352 Now $249.00 
30 H-P. was$l091——-Now $699.80 










Above Prices 
F. O. B. Kansas City. 
At 
Pittsburgh 
Carload 
Freight 
Added. 





Direct From Factory 


WITTE factory pricedirect saves you money. 
New quotations are from $20 to $400less than 
they were last year. Allsizesand styles cut 
in proportion, including Log Saws—Tree Saws— 
Portable Cutoff Saws and Stationary Buzz Saws. 


if, a! 

Lifetime Guarantee, Seis whet 

we will send catalog and lowest price— 

CASH or EASY TERMS, as you wish. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 

2351 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

2351 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 














What 15c Will Bring You 


Only 15 eents gives you the Pathfinder 
13 weeks on trial. The Pathfinderis From the 


a cheerfulillustrated weekly, published at 4 Y 
the Nation's center for people everywhere; Nation s 
an independent home paper that tells the Cc ital 
story of the world’s news in an interesting, ap 
understandable way. This splendid National weekly costs but 
$layear, The Pathfinderisthe Ford ofthe publishing world. 
Splendid serial and short stories and miscellany, Question 
answers your questions and is a mine of information. Send 28 
cents and we will send-the Pathfinder on probation 28 weeks. 
The 15c does not pay ua. but we're glad to invest in new friends 
ThePathfinder, 726 Langdon Sta.. Washington, D.C. 
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The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 











LANNING the winter’s work in 
P# poultry yard, may mean the 


difference between success and 
failure. If the main object is egzs 
for market, then males in the 


flock are not only 
unnecessary but an 
actual detriment 
and added expense. 
Eliminate all males, 
except in breeding 
pens. Infertile eggs 
are better, keep 
better, sell better. 
* * + 


Culling need not 
always be done all 
at one time. Where 
trap nests are used and show some 
non-productive hens, they should go 
to market at once. Where no trap 
nests are in use, close observation of 
the habits of each bird will indicate 
the probable drones and applying the 
culling tests—color of vent, shanks, 
etc., together with the pelvic measure- 
ments, will help in cutting down feed 
bills by disposing of slackers. 

- * a 

Take time by the forelock in pro- 
viding shade for your chickens for 
next year. There is no better combi- 
nation possible, for profit, than fruit 
and poultry. They help each other. If 
your poultry yard does not now have 
its full quota of thrifty fruit trees, this 
is a good season for planting them. 
Get a catalog from a reliable nursery, 
select and buy a good assortment and 
plant it, and within a year or two you 





MR. ROTHPLETZ 


should get double profits from the 
chicken runs. 
* 7 * 
Comfort not only means much to 


your hens, but, through increased 
health and vigor, it means an increase 
in egg production and in profits. In 
wet weather, nothing will add more to 
chicken comfort than a good scratch- 
ing shed, well enclosed at rear and 
ends, but open in front, save the strong 
wire grating to keep out vermin. Deep 


‘dry litter with the grain scattered in it 


will give exercise and pleasure to the 
flock. 
Eggs Absorb Odors and Flavors 


GGS quickly absorb odors and flav- 

ors. This was demonstrated lately 
in a marked manner. A representative 
of a California poultry association ac- 
companied a large consignment of 
high-class eggs to London, England. 
They were shipped on a vessel carry- 
ing a quantity of citrus fruits. During 
the voyage, the eggs absorbed so much 
of the odor and flavor of the fruits 
that when the eggs were inspected in 
London the odor was clearly discernible, 
and, though other eggs were there 
worth 50 cents a dozen, this lot was 
sold at a serious loss. This shows that 
too much care cannot be taken in gath- 
ering, storing, or shipping eggs, if they 
are to retain their natural freshness 
and purity of flavor. 


Going Into Poultry Business 


KENTUCKY correspondent says: 

“T have $1,000 which I wish to in 
vest in the poultry business. In your 
judgment, could I buy a small place, on 
part time, stock it with poultry. and 
make a success of the business?” 

We certainly think not. Even in t! 
hands of an expert it is a very smal! 
capital for a “business.” It is a que 
tion of risking the $1,000, if there is the 
least mistake at the outset, or in later 
management. 


Where one man, understanding the 
business, and with business ability and 
the right disposition for this class of 
work might achieve success, another 
might make a rank failure and lose the 
whole investment. Our advice would 
be: Put the $1,000 in a savings 
bank and let it earn interest. Then find 
a place to work on a good poultry 
farm for one or two years. Buy some 
standard books on poultry breeding. 
Then, adding the practical knowledge 
to that obtained from books, if the 
man feels sure of himself, let him first 
lease a small farm, using the little cap- 
ital for equipment, stock, and running 
expenses until established. The two 
years’ working experience will likely 
teach him how far that $1,000 will gp 
in ‘starting a “business.” 






































Alongside the famous 30 x 3% inch Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread Clincher shown here, is its companion, 
the 30 x 3% inch Goodyear non-skid. 


More than 5,000,000 of these Goodyear non-skid 
tires have been sold in the last five years. 


Built of the same high grade Egyptian cotton fabric 
that goes into the All-Weather Tread Goodyear, with 
a long-wearing but differently designed tread, they 


have given remarkable service. 


Their splendid performance has proved to thousands 
of car owners the folly of buying unknown and un- 


guaranteed tires of lower price. 


Ask your Goodyear Service Station Dealer about them. 


30 x 312 Non-Skid Fabric. . . . $10.95 
30 x 31% All-Weather Fabric . . 14.75 
30 x 314 All-Weather Cord... 18.00 
30 x 314 Heavy Tourist Tube . 
30 x 314 Regular Tube ..... 


Manufacturer's tax extra 





2.80 
2.25 














Why bother to pump 
and carry water? 


“~ 


4 SY 


* 
e 
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When you need water for any 
of the many household or farm 
chores it’s much handier to 
open a faucet an‘ secure an 
abundance of running water, 
under pressure. 


OOSIE 


Water Service 





equipment will enable every 
member of your household to 
enjoy the convenience of run- 
ning water—under pressure. 


This equipment means improved 
sanitation for the farm, suburban or 
small town home. With it you may in- 
stall a modern bathroom, have water in 
the kitchen, on the lawn and at the barn. 


Easy to Install— 
Easy to Operate 


Hoosier Water Service equipment may be installed in any home. There 
is no need to wait until you build a new home or remodel your old one. 
Anyone can easily operate this equipment. Any power; electric motor, 
gasoline engine, or windmill may be used for operating one of our 


water supply systems. 


Why not plan on equipping your home with running water? 
Write today for catalog and learn how easily this may be done, 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. COMPANY 


Kendallville, Indiana 


Dept.G, - 
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America’s Leading 


TRIBUNE 
~piwer| Poultry Paper 
: Showing Champions in all Breeds. ~- 
“SUBSCRIPTION 25C OS 


U. 8, Stampa accepted.!,. Practical | 
articles by foremost poultrymen. | } 
80pp;.1 year $1.00; 3 years $2.00. | 


Pooltry Tribune, Dept.20, Mt, Morris, | |. °° 
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’ } About haif sto ‘ - 
back guarantee. Mall Money Order today. "baleicgue PRES. 
20 Greensboro, 


Bed Outfit ow $13.95 


Send us $13.95 and express office and we will 
send you One 40-pound New FEATHER BED, 

One Pair of 6-Pound New FEATHER PIL- 
. WS, and One Pair of fulP size BED 
BLANKETS or BED SPREAD, All 
Mew, clean, sanitary feathers, best 
8-dm A.0.A. featiierproof ticking. 


Biggest bargains you over, saw. 


7, N.C, 





Nate $164. it. Week 





: 
| & dreds making big money acting as our represen- 





means Seeds. 






That is why Hastings’ Seeds are the 


from the most robust seed plants. 


From Virginia to California our seeds are known to be 


bigger producers and more dependable 
you can buy. 


If you already know of Hastings’ Seeds you will 

want our big, new 1922 catalog. 

¥ useful information than ever. 

SN of Hastings’ Seeds this wonderful catalog is even 
more needed in your home. 









Write for it toda» 


“The South's 


Throughout the South the name Hastings 
We have been growing our 
seeds for 32 years, improving them every year, so 
they do produce the finest and largest crops. 


They are closer bred and selected, plump, healthy, vital seeds 


and ready jor mailing. 
H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 













Standard of the South. 


than any other seeds 


It is more full of 
If you don’t know 


The catalog is free 
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PIEDMONT SECTION OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
SEND FOR CATALOG AND PRICFS 


MARETT’S 
EARLY 


MARETT FARM & SEED CO., - 


IMPROVED 
WANNAMAKER Y 
CLEVELAND £ 
BIG BOLL ~—_siwt 
COTTON 
- WESTMINSTER, S. C 











‘Por just one week my net profits were $164,"" 
writes R.A. Moyer, He is oaly one of hun- 


tative for thie wonderful new light. 


Burns Kerosene or Gasoline 
bf Gives 300 candle power soft, brile  ___ 
R.A. “3 liane light, restful to eyes. Costs 7 = 
Meyer lc an evening. Absolutely safe, MAY 
Lights with match. Most wonder- Ky dL y i 
fal light of age—Table Lemps, Hanging ~~~ 
Lamps, Lanterns. Big season now on, You T 
can earn as Moyer has. Work all or spare 
time. Commissions paid same day you take THE 
orders. No experience necessary. Write toe DIAMOND 
day for catalog and agents FREE outfit offer. q 


THE AKRON LAMP CO. re" 
321 Lamp Bld¢g., Akron, Ohio 

















Make big money with 
Make $20 4 Day. a LONG Log Saw. 
Fells trees, saws up logs and limbs by engine power. 
Saws 35 Cords a day easy, Goes anywhere. Eas 
to handle, needs no hing. Light, durable, SAF 
60 Days’ Trial. 10-Year Guarantee. 
Has many new patented features. Easy startirg 4 H-P 
‘ety iction er es gene © at 
rousheut by. old reliable frre— ryt ‘of 25 
e rie - 4 
ING Log Saws—a card will do, GEO. 'E. LONG, > 
LONG MFG. CO., Dept. 212 Cherryvaie, Kan. 
lr 














Cords a Day. A Real 
ONE - MAN Log Saw. 














toStockmen & Farmers 


Our 1922 catalogue illustrates and de- 
. scribes over 150 etites necessary to 


and farmers. 
lowest prices on Ear Tags, Brand- 
a agg | 





ing Tools, Cli 
Knives and 














2 YEAR GUARANTEED 

BATTERIES SAVE 50% 
LS. Famous “Royal” Bat- 
teries--highest quality 


made--now selling direct from 
factory tocarowner, Yousave 





guarantee. Batteries for any 
Car, tractor or gas engine. 
Save time. 
Send No Money §25°,".5; 
this ad. Battery shipped im- 
mediately --by express C. O. D, 
ou run no risk. Our location 
same for 8 years. 
FREE BOOKLET It you want 
A weg ti att rat, 
bt pas or for free Booklet. Gives fall de- 
ord- ort e.e 16.80 iis o is superior battery. 
Ps Get this booklet before 
Overland-Buick - 21.85 | buy anybattery. Write today! 
Maxwell-Dodge 25.60 Give yearand modelof yourcar. 
All Other Cars Supsiied K-E BATTERY CO., Dept. 69 
at Equatity Low Prices. 14 E. Jackson Bvd., Chicago 


Largest Exclusive Mail Order Battery House in America 

















Buy your Agri- 
cultural Gypsum 
now for increased 
yields of alfalfa 
and clover. Use it 
on manure this 
winter to save 
valuable nitrogen. 
Send for illus- 
trated book. It 
is free ! 


Gypsum Industries Association 


pt. 87 , 111 W. Washington Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
Agricultural Gypsum is sold by Loca! Dealers 


Grown From Select Stock 
—None Better—52 years 
selling good seeds to satisfied 
customers. Prices below all 
others. Extra lot free in all 
Sati iiss cults 20 pictsions of 

SO 
‘vegétables and ers. Send 
yourand neighbors’ addresses. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Boll Weevil Problem 


Some Mistakes Made in Fighting the Pest 
By C. A. WHITTLE 


breeds mistakes. In ignorance of 

what to do and in distress of uncer- 
tainty, many farmers find it easy to 
make mistakes when the boll weevil 
first becomes destructive in their cot- 
ton fields. 

In the wake of the weevil where the 
demoralization is intense there is ever 
the man with a “new method” for 
controlling the insect. In his despera- 
tion the uninformed farmer 
upon every suggestion. 


[ breeas mit coupled with distress 


seizes 
He tries, fails 
and loses hope until he comes to his 
senses. 

Invariably the scare is worse than 
the weevil. Time will quiet the fear, 
and knowledge of how to fight the 
weevil will restore confidence to the 
farmer and cotton to a place on the 
farm. 

Those who have followed the weevil 
and studied the methods used in com- 
bating it, are astonished to see farmers 
of Georgia and Carolinas making the 
same old mistakes that were made by 
the farmers of Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas. Mis- 
takes that have been repeated year 
after year by a new group of farmers 
for a period of 27 years. 

It is not so surprising that farmers 
are misguided when newspaper after 
newspaper all the way from Texas to 
Virginia, have published and played 
up with big head lines all the “new 
methods,” “sure pops” and “weevil 
getters” that have carried their decep- 
tions to the farmer over the whole 
course of weevil depredation. 

The news editor with a nose keen 
for “live stuff” about the thing most 
people are thinking about—the boll 
weevil—is a more difficult pest than the 
boll weevil itself. What boll weevil 
crimes have been committed in the 
name of news! 

Which said, let us proceed with a 
story of some of the mistakes. 


Trap Mistakes 

HE man with the trap to catch the 

weevils, has. followed just behind 
the line of weevil invasion for years, 
invariable success attending the sale of 
his contraption. Once and no more the 
farmer tries the trap. Theoretically 
the trap that will knock the weevil off 
of the cotton stalk into a pan of_kero- 
sene looks sane. The farmer buys. 
When he puts the trap to work, if it 
has wallop enough to dislodge the 
weevils tucked snugly away among 
the teriminal leaves, it has wallop 
enough to knock a shower of leaves 
and stems off of the cotton plant into 
the soil. Which done the weevil that 
lands in the oil climbs up on the leaves, 
crawls out and returns to business at 
the old stand. 

Sap-poison Vagary 

NE of the most widely heralded 

newspaper stories of late has been 
the sap-poison method, or “inside in- 
secticide.” The idea is that some kind 
of a secretly concocted material can be 
put in the soil that will make the sap 
and plant so distasteful to the weevil 
as to prevent it from attacking the 
cotton squares. 

Such dreams leave out of considera- 
tion a few stern facts. Plant roots 
have the power to select what they 
want ard reject what they do not 
want. That is the reason that every 
potato, grain of corn, every head of 
lettuce, or apple is made up of the 
same materials as every other potato, 
grain of corn, head of lettuce, or ap- 
ple. What a mess it would be ii roots 
could not exclude what they do not 
need. 

Fortunately, therefore, plants can re- 
ject what they do not require as food. 
They cannot be coaxed to change their 
habits and take up boll weevil poison 
or boll weevil repellants from the soil. 
If by any chance the plant roots were 
forced to drink poison, it might poison 
the cotton seed and destroy the live- 
stock that would eat the meal. But 
never fear, any cotton plant that is 
forced to’ take up poison enough to kill 
a, boll weevil, will never prodtice: cot- 
ton. The ‘plant will be poisayed to 
déath first: : ie 


ek ‘ 3 


Poisoned Molasses 


Aen modern “knock out 
method which has run like wild 
fire, is poisoned molasses, that is, mo- 
lasses containing arsenic. Poisoned mo- 
lasses is not ineffective. It is known to 
kill weevils on the young cotton during 
a dry period. But one serious trouble 
with poisoned molasses is that it kills 
honey bees, bumble bees, and other 
insect lovers of sweets that play a 
1ight important part in cross polleniz- 
ng plants to make them fruit. More- 
over molasses are expensive. 


Weevil-proof Cotton Fake 


“DOLL weevil resistant cotton” has 

plaved a part in newspaper head- 
lines. The slender basis for the story 
is that some certain cotton, bred espec- 
ially for thick-skinned bolls, cannot be 
punctured completely by the snout of 
the weevil, therefore, the cotton is 
“puncture proof.” That is not bad so 
far as it goes. It so happens, however, 
that the cottons generally recommend- 
ed for boll weevil conditions have the 
thick-skinned bolls. 

But so far as being “boll weevil 
proof” as one of the papers put it, is 
quite another matter. The squares of 
the cotton are not “puncture proof.” 
Since most of the damage to cotton is 
done to squares there is no cotton that 
cannot be so cleaned up by weevils 
that bolls will never form. If no bolls 
are formed what good would there be 
in having a “puncture proof” boll. 

Thick-skinned bolls are good, and 
other desirable qualities attending it, 
such cotton would be near-ideal. The 
trouble, however, is that the news get- 
ter has played up this story to the ef- 
fect that the cotton is “boll weevil 
proof,” and farmers have bought seed 
under misapprehension. When the 
weevils come along and clean up the 
squares, such farmers will bless out 
the man who sold the seed, together 
with the paper that misled him. Then 
he will lose faith in boll weevil control 
measures in general. 

Burning-off-the-field Mistake 

ISCONCEPTIONS about where the 

boll weevil spends its winters, are 
responsible for futile efforts in at- 
tempts to kill it while it is hibernating. 
Burning off of cotton fields is a foolish 
effort of this kind. Very few weevils 
spend their winters in a cotton field. 
They may get into old stumps in the 
field it is true, and old stumps should 
be burned each spring for this reason. 

Ditch banks should be burned off 
and fence corners should be cleaned 
out, but as for the field, don’t worry. 
If there should be a few weevils in un- 
picked locks of cotton, they will be 
turned under and destroyed whether 
the land be broken in the fall, the win- 
ter or the spring. But for the land’s 
sake turn under the vegetable matter 
and don’t burn it. 

An erroneous idea exists in places 
that the boll weevil spends its winters 
in the ground or on the surface under 
the grass. With that idea in mind the 
farmer considers that fall cultivation 
and a winter cover crop will kill out 
the weevil. The winter cover crop is 
very desirable. There should be more 
cotton land sowed to winter cover 
crops. But a winter cover crop will 
not in itself affect weevil control, Ear- 
ly preparation of the land for winter 
cover crops by which the cotton stalks 
are killed while they are still green will 
deprive the weevil of its food and will 
affect some control as we have indi- 
cated. 

The weevil hunts a high and dry 
place for winter quarters. It gets un- 
der the bark of trees, into knot holes, 
hanging moss, cracks, in hay stacks, 
under shingles of the roof, stumps, rot- 
ten logs. 

Mistakes of Burning Off the Woods 

URNING the leaves and underbrush 

of the forest to | ill weevils is not 
advised. The destruction of leaves end 
underbrush does not get enough wee- 
vils to offset the harni done to the for- 
est growth. However, as we have al- 
ready stated, it is worth while to burn 

(Concluded on page.21, column 2) 
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CROP Al AND MARKET NEWS 


How the Cotton Crop Is Going 
id SHOULD be of interest to our 
re 


aders to compare the actual move- 
ment of cotton this year with that of 
last year. The December 24 issue of 
the Market Reporter gives the follow- 
ing figures relative to the number of 
bales of cotton going into consuming 
channels during the period from Au- 
gust 1 to December 16, 1921, as com- 
pared with the same period in 1920:— 











From Aug. 1, to Dec. 16 1921 1920 
Bought by Northern spinners 1,202,517, 678,404 
tought by Southern spinners.|1,996,241|1,115,618 
Total exports to European . 
COUNTTIES 2... ccecccescsces sess [ay002,803|2y 194,098 
Total...ccc.ccccecce ese +ce+]5s891,611(3,948,620 





According to these figures, 1,902,991 
bales more moved into consuming 
channels in this four-and-a-half month 
period in 1921 than in 1920. This rep- 
resents an increase of 48 per cent. Act- 
ual consumption of cotton im America 
from August 1 to November 30, 1921, is 
estimated at 1,973,105 bales as against 
1,672,734 bales in the same period 1920. 
This is exclusive of linters. This is a 
gain of about 300,000 bales. However, 
when this rate of increase is compared 
with the greatly increased takings it 
would indicate that American spinners 
have bought a larger proportion of 
their needs for the current year than 
they did at this time last year. How- 
ever, another point apparently in our 
favor is that the estimate of total 
stocks on hand in America on Novem- 
ber 30, 1921, exclusive of linters, is 
10,583,420 bales, as compared with 13,- 
597,874 bales on the same date in 1920. 
If consumption, American and foreign, 
continues to increase as it has in the | 
past few months, the supply of cotton 
bids fair to run to a new low level be- 
fore the opening of the next crop year. 
Developments along this line together 
with prospects for next year’s acreage 
will undoubtedly influence market 
prices, 


Germany and Poland Can Buy Cot- 
ton if They Can Export Goods 


HAT Germany and Poland, as well as 

other European countries where 
wages are comparatively low, can con- 
tinue to purchase and manufacture cot- 
ton if they can export slightly less than 
half their manufactured product, is evi- 
dent from a careful survey of the facts 
made by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The mills in these coun- 
tries can use an average grade of strict 
low middling American cotton which 
should cost them, laid down at the point 
of manufacture, about 19 cents a pound, 
or $95 a bale. An average of 85 per 
cent of each bale of cotton can be man- 
ufactured into cloth or hosiery yarns. 
This means that 425 pounds of cotton 
cloth can be manufactured from one 
bale of cotton. The coarsest of this 
cloth should sell for about 35 cents a 
pound and finished print cloths and 
hosiery at 50 cents or better, the average 
for all being fully 45 cents a pound. At 
this average price, a total of $191.25 
would be received by the manufacturer 
for the products derived from one bale 
of cotton. 

If slightly less than half of the goods 
can be exported and paid for in dollars 
or other comparatively high valued cur- 
rency, it would keep the mill owner sup- 
plied with sufficient money to purchase 
the new stocks of cotton necessary to 
keep his mill in operation and he would 
be independent of the fluctuations in the 
rate of exchange of the money of his 
own country. In addition, profits can 
be derived from sales in his own coun- 
try where he and his employees live and 
purchase the necessities of life with 
cheap money and thus add to the favor- 
able position of those manufacturers 
who conduct their business in countries 


(11) 





























Fight the Boll Weevil 


Hundreds of thousands of furmers have grown cotton successfully under 
boll weevil conditions and SO CAN YOU; provided you will restrict 
your cotton acreage and fight as they have fought. 


Beat the Weevil to it by getting a crop set early. Do it with— 
1. Earfy preparation of the land and early planting. 
2. Desirable early varieties. 
3. Use of high-grade, complete fertilizers that carry one to two percent more 

phosphoric acid than formerly used. 

Fertilize liberally. Unless a large amount of fruit is set, a paying crop can not be 

made, for with the best that can be done, the weevil will take some toll. Ferti- 
. lizers, in fact, must be depended upon to set enough cotton to make fighting the 

boll weevil worth while. 


Kill the weevil. Learn to poison the weevil with calcium arsenate. When applied in 
strict accordance with government rules, calcium arsenate is the best and cheapest 
means of boll weevil control. But until you learn how to apply poison, you 
should gather and destroy the damaged squares. 


For further details about these methods, write for free literature. 


/8, 


Ee Soil Improvement Committee gg 
£2 es 


Southern Fertilizer Association 
Atlanta, Ga. Shreveport, La. 





























EEDS 


Reliable and Full of Life 













Made to bulld New Business. A trial 
’ will make you our permanent customer. 


PRIZE COLLECTION oo {7 
worth ibe; Lettuce, 12 kinds, worth “ee: 
Tomatoes, 11 the finest, worth 20c; Taratp, 
7 Splendid, worth 10c; Onios, 8 best varieties, 
—> 15c; 10 Spring Flowering Bulbs, 
26c. 65 varieties in all; worth $1. 
 Sedeaeane TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this paper, 


SEND 10 CEN TS 
to cover postage and packing 8 
ceive this vajuable collection -! bey 
vostpaid, together with my big in- 
structive, beaatiful Seed and Plant 
all about Buckbee’s 
“Full of Life” Seeds, Plants, eta, 


HW. .BUCKBEE 


vara 228° Rockford, Ti, 














Don't sell Watered Milk 
| -dont buy Watered Feeds 


The higher the moisture percentage in your dairy feed the Jess 
actual feed value you get. 

po gh A. tg "ler tos. How much moisture is there in dairy feeds ? 

Fire-proof ; non-warpable. Her- What dairy feed is lowest in moisture percentage ? 


eules the strongest of all wall 
boards; widely used by U. Ss. Union Grains has only 8% moisture. Other feeds run as high as 15%! 


Government on permanent build- 
















ings. Write for factory prices and A “15% moisture” feed costs you seven per cent more to feed than 
samples. HERCULES PLASTER ; : . abe “ “ee 
BOARD CO., Norfolk, Va. Union Greine—without considering all the other superior qualities 





of this recognized milk-producing dairy feed. 
The moisture percentage in Union Grains is as-low as can be se- 
cured. Union Grains is all feed. Try it. 


a 3. UNION GRAINS is low in moisture. 


4. UNION GRAINS is light and bulky—highly digestible 
5. UNION GRAINS is palatable. 

6. UNION GRAINS is safe to feed. : 

1 UNION GRAINS is strong in digestible protein. 

2. UNION GRAINS is low in fibre content, 


UNION GRAINS was the first commercial dairy feed made. 
It has given continuous satisfaction for over 20 yeare. 
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having a depreciated currency. 


Write us for free milk record sheets 





Editorial Note.— For many months 
Germany has been an unexpectedly heavy 
buyer of cotton, Ex ‘ports of American 
cotton to Germany in the 1920-21 season 
amounted to 1 272,309 bales as compared 
to 472,943 bales the year previous. And 
for the period August 1, 1921, to Novem- 
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By ordering your buggy 
direct from us. Write for 
our cuts and prices. ba 
know how to make 
buggy that will give you 
service. 
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amounted to 516,893 bales. 


The next time you get to knocking your 
neighborhood, make a list of things you are 
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actually doing to boost it along. 
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E HAVE won a marvelous victory. Now let’s make 

it unanimous. See every farmer in your neighbor- 

hood who has not yet signed the codperative mar- 
keting contract and get him to sign at once and join 
in the first election of county delegates this month. 
Every man whe signs before the election is entitled to 
vote. 








OTTON and tobacco farmers of North Carolina, 

Virginia, and South Carolina, one of the biggest 
jobs of your life is before you this month. We mean 
the job of getting the strongest, ablest, straightest, 
cleanest, most trusted, and most capable men to be 
found as DELEGATES to represent your county, 
and then as DIRECTORS of your state and tri-state 
codperative marketing associations. This is your test- 
ing-time before the world and before history. Your 
capacity for self-government is to be demonstrated. 
No effort that you can put forth to get the very best 


men as delegates and directors will be too great. You 
must draft men who don’t want to serve. Your wel- 
fare, the welfare of your wives and children, is at 
stake. May God guide your decision! 


And meanwhile, go right on signing up new mem- 
bers for both cotton and tobacco marketing asso- 
cations. 

“Wind up—mop up—clean up”’—until your 
directors take hold next month! 


chosen 


NY member of the codperative marketing assoe- 

ciation is eligible for election as delegate or 
director. Elect the ablest and most capable signers 
in your territory. 
4’ 

HILE writing for agricultural bulletins, health 

bulletins, etc., be sure to send for catalogs, price 
lists, etc., of farm books, nursery stock, farm imple- 
ments, prolific seed and so on,and get ready to place 
orders at an early date. Every farm should be 
properly equipped so as to get maximum yields at 
the lowest cost. 


HE boll weevil will hit North Carolina hard this 

year. It will not hit us half so hard if we prepare 
ourselves for it. Farmers in no other state have 
ever prepared themselves. Why should not North 
Carolina cotton growers prove themselves an ex- 
ception to the rule? 


Fe removal of stumps is highly important in 
many sections, and the stump puller is a splendid 
machine to use in getting rid of stumps. The work 
expected of a stump puller is severe, and it is very 
desirable to get a machine made of first-class mate- 
rial. The very best quality of steel should be used 
in the manufacture of a stump puller and cable. 


NSWERING numerous inquiries, we would say 

that members of the North Carolina Codédpera- 
tive Cotton Marketing Association at the present 
time have full power to sell any or all their 1921 
cotton individually. They will continue to have 
this privilege until the directors have formally or- 
ganized and made ready for business some weeks 
hence. The Association ‘will advise members when 
it is ready to sell cotton, and until the Association is 
ready to sell for him, the individual farmer must of 
course be free to sell for himself. 


R Heaven’s sake, Mr. Tobacco Farmer, don’t 

* let any petty local or*small-town jealousies keep 
you from getting the very strongest men to be found 
as directors of your tobacco marketing organization. 
We hear that in some sections men are being put 
forward on the idea that they may help the petty 
ambitions of some little town as a “receiving sta- 
tion” for tobacco. This is sheer folly. These mat- 
ters will not be handled on the basis of favors or 
“pull” by directors, but will be handled by an impar- 
tial board of experts on the basis of facts. The big 
work is to elect men who will wisely handle a $100,- 
000 business for themselves and other growers. 
No other consideration should influence any signer. 


8 af THE basis of present prices, the tri-state to- 
bacco growers’ association of Virginia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina will handle about $100,- 
000,000 worth of tobacco a year. The North Caro- 
lina cotton growers’ coéperative marketing associa- 
tion will have a business of about $30,000,000 to 
$50,000,000 a year. When you vote for directors, 


first ask yourself whether you have found the best 


possible men to direct the affairs of such an organi- 


zation. None but the very strongest and best men 
should be considered. It is a high honor for any 
man to be selected by his fellow-growers for such a 


task, and no man shotld refuse this service to his 
fellow farmers if they call on him to give it. 


Important to All Cotton and Tobacco 
Signers 


ITH over 340,000 bales of cotton signed up in 
W vers: Carolina before January 1, and mil- 

lions of pounds more than half the total 
tobacco production of Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina, the tobacco and cotton farmers of 
our territory start the new year flushed with the 
glories of a wonderful victory. 

We congratulate them. They 
daring, power, and progressiveness as not only to- 
day but history and posterity will applaud. 

Now comes the second great test. The very 
ablest men must be chosen as directors. Here is 
the procedure as authorized under the contracts: 

For Tobacco Farmers.—The counties of North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, and Virginia have now been 
divided into twenty-two districts, averaging several 
counties to a district. Each district will elect one 
director, and these twenty-two directors will direct 
and control the entire business of the organization, 
employing officials, selling agents, etc., etc. Sign- 
ers in each county at a mass meeting Jan- 


have shown such 


uary 30 will elect one delegate for each million 


pounds of tobacco it has signed up. These elected 
delegates will then meet February 2 and choose a 
director for the district. 

For Cotton Farmers.—In North Carolina the cotton 
counties have been divided into ten districts. In 
each county courthouse at 10:30 a.m., Monday, Jan- 
uary 16, a mass meeting of cotton signers will be 
held. At this meeting delegates will be chosen to a 
district convention January 18. At this district con- 
vention two nominees for director will be put before 
the signers. On January 31 each signer will vote 
for his choice of these two directors—or for anyone 
else he may prefer. 


~ 
First, get your very best and strongest men as dele- 


gates to your district mectings. This done, you will 
sure to get your best men as permanent 
directors. The success of the organisation—and more 
than that, the prosperity of yourself and your family— 
may depend on naming your best men as delegates 
from your county. Let nothing under Heaven keep 
you from doing your duty in this respect. 


be almost 


“A Good Living on the Farm” Means 
Real Effort 


[: CONNECTION with The Progressive Farmer’s 


1922 slogan— 
With garden, cow, and fifty hens, 
And hogs that graze (not housed in pens), 
The farm’s prosperity begins— 


it is well to remember that all this may not be so 
easy as it sounds. No half-hearted application of 
this policy is going to get the results we desire. 
There must be truly progressive action in each line 
of effort’ Let us see:— 

1. There must be an all-the-year-round garden, 
that is to say, there must be a garden that is green 
at Christmas as well as on the Fourth of July. It 
must be a garden that is well acquainted with as- 
paragus, carrots, parsnips, celery, leek, okra, and 
salsify, as well as with cabbage, onions, and toma- 
toes. It must also be a garden that knows not just 
one planting a year of a particular vegetable, but a 
succession of plantings that keep the ground busy 
all the time. 

2. There must also be one or more really good 
dairy cows. This does not mean a half-starved cow 
that is dry half the time and halfway “on the lift” 
every winter until dogwood-blossom time, giving 
just about enough bluish-looking fluid to put in Pa’s 
coffee. It means well-kept cows on well-kept pas- 
tures—cows that will supply an abundance of milk, 
butter, and cream, thereby providing the health- 
giving vitamines without which children cannot 
grow properly and which adults need almost as 
much as children. 

3. There must bé at least 50 hens, well cared for, 
well housed and well pastured, so that there may 
be not only eggs and chickens to sell, but plenty 
of eggs and chickens for daily use. 

4. And further and finally, there must as stated be 
“hogs that graze”—not hogs kept up in tight little 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


times a day like 
have the run of 


waited on three 
but hogs that 


S$ x 8 pens, to be 


paying boarders, 


green pastures and that make pork at half the cost 
of penned-up hogs. 

lf we are to have “a garden, a cow, and fiity 
hens,” together with hog and hominy, let’s remem 


African exhorter: 


“Tse gwine to preach a sermon and dis 

Dat half-way doin’s ain’t no ‘count 
de nex’.”’ 

Let’s not have 

matter of 
1922. 


ber the wise words of the 
here am de tex’ 
for dis world nor 


“half-way doin’s” about this 
“First of All, a Good Living on the Farm” 
The little extra effort required to do the 


right will be tremendously worth while. 


any 


in 
thing 


Why Don’t Southern Farmers Get More 
From War Finance Corporation? 


HE War Finance Corporation, a branch of the 

United States Government, was authorized by 

Congress to make practically unlitited loans 
to farmers for “agricultural purposes”—“that is to 
say, for any purpose connected with the growing, 
harvesting, preparing for market, and marketing oi 
agricultural products; or the breeding, raising, fat: 
tening, and marketing of livestock.” Loans are 
made for six months to begin with, and may be ex- 
tended for three years. 


These loans are made through banks. That is to 
say, the bank lends to a farmer for the purposes in- 
dicated and then gets the money from the War 
Finance Corporation on such terms as will pay it a 
fair margin for handling the farmer’s loan. In this 
way banks can lend to farmers without lessening 
their funds for other purposes. 


Up to date farmers and bankers in the South have 
not made as much use of these War Finance Cor- 
poration loans as they should have done. Only Texas 
has done fairly well, and it none too well. The state 
of Minnesota, for example, has borrowed $16,000,000 
of War Finance Corporation money for its farmers, 
Towa $9,000,000, and Texas $14,000,000, while South- 
ern states other than Texas have borrowed as fol- 
lows: 





Oklahoma... + $6,005,000 cl re $ 740,000 
Mississippi.. ee 417,838 North Carolina..... 2,315,000 
Tennessee...eceeees 5,869,400 South Carolina..... 2,772,000 
pe errr 1,000,000 GOOF HIR sc 0 ccc cvccsece 1,934,500 
ZOUBIMBR: ccs <ccenes 542,335 PUOTIEG. 00.ccéceoeccce 118,000 


Get your banker interested in getting more of this 
War Finance Corporation money for Southern . 
farmers. But remember this money is to be used 
only for purposes connected directly with the mak- 
ing or marketing of crops and livestock. For loans 
on land or for permanent farm improvements, con- 
sult the Federal Land Bank that serves your state. 
The following banks serve the states named: 


Federal Land Bank of Baltimore.—Maryland and Virginia. 

Federal Land Bank of Columbia, S. C.—North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 

Federal Land Bank of Louisville.—Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Federal Land Bank of New Orleans.—Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama. 

Federal Land Bank of St. Louis.—Missouri and Arkansas. 

Federal Land Bank of Wichita.—Kansas and Oklahoma. 

Federal Land Bank of Houston.—Texas. 


For full information simply address “Federal Land 
Bank” in the city just mentioned as having the Land 
Bank that serves your state. 


Excessive Tobacco Acreage Will Ruin 
Prices 
HERE is very grave danger of an overproduc- 
| tion of tobacco throughout the Bright Belt 
this year. 

In North Carolina, prices this season have been 
better than had been expected. This is naturally 
going to incline farmers to an, increase of tobacco 
acreage here. In South Carolina county after coun- 
ty has been almost bankrupted by the boll weevil 
this year. Cotton acreage there will be sharply re- 
duced. Consequently a large increase in South Car- 
olina’s tobacco acreage is almost inevitable. It 
really seems that an overproduction of tobacco in 
1922 is almost inevitable—and if so, that much lower 
prices may follow. The wise farmer will plan his 
planting with these facts in mind. 

We cannot expect codperative marketing to in- 
sure good prices if farmers plant an acreage out of 
all proportion to prospective demand, The United 
States Census Bureau reports that on October 1, 
1921, manufacturers and dealers had on hand from 
the Bright Yellow districts of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Georgia, 482,739,692 pounds, 
against only 229,703,235 pounds on October 1, 1920. 
If there is both a big carry-over and a big 1922 acre- 
age planted, results may be disastrous. 
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By CLARENCE POE 


Platform’—The Facts 
the Case 








Plank I1.—The Farmer’s Income 


HE farmer is entitled to just as good WAGES 
FOR HIS LABOR as others get. 

There is no need to cite proof of the fact that 
labor engaged in farming is not paid so well as 
labor engaged in trades and industries. 

The figures from the 1920 census have not yet been 
announced, but the 1910 census was illuminating. It 
showed that the average annual wage of industrial 
or urban workers was $518.70—this including men, 


women, and children. In the same year on our 
American farms the average wage of adult male 
labor, without board, was only $302.52 a year. In 


other words, the average worker in town industries, 
including men, women, and children, was getting 
69.7 per cent more than the average grown man at 
work on American farms. No doubt the same rela- 
tive situation exists today. In fact, since 1910 contin- 
ued development of codperative marketing of labor 
through labor unions has probably increased wages 
for urban workers, and since farmers have only just 
begun to organize their codperative marketing as- 
sociations, the difference in wages between town 
labor and farm labor may be even greater than in 
1910. 

Surely here is a situation that calls aloud for 
remedy. 


Plank II.—The Farmer’s Capital 


HE farmer is entitled to just as good RETURNS 
ON HIS CAPITAL as others receive. 

It has often happened that the farmer-land- 
owner in figuring his profits has (1) made_no allow- 
ance for interest on the value of his land and (2) no 
allowance for depreciation in buildings or soil fer- 
tility. The farmer must learn to do just as other 
business men do—estimate each year the total value 
of his land and equipment, allow himself legal in- 
terest on capital invested, make proper allowance 
for depreciation, and then face the fact that what is 
left represents the real income from his labor and 
managerial skill. 

The farmer has not had in the annual returns 
from farm crops a proper return on his land-capital. 
He has made such profits only on advancing land 
values, and these values can be realized only by sell- 
ing the farm. In fact, the profits from advancing 
real estate prices have largely gone to town specu- 
lators. 

The United States Department of Agriculture is- 
sued last month the conclusions from a study of 
160,000 American farms. This showed that the cash 
rental of these 160,000 farms was only 3.54 per cent— 
practically 3% per cent—of the value of land and 
buildings. It was also brought out that in the 70 
years from 1850 to 1920 the money value of an aver- 
age acre of farm land for the United States increas- 
ed only 2 per cent a year compounded. 

The farmer is entitled to larger retyrns on capital 
invested. 


Plank III].—Living Conditions on the 


Farm 


HE farmer is entitled to just as good LIVING 
CONDITIONS for himself and his family as 
others enjoy. 

At present the American farm home hasn’t as 
good living conditions as the average town home. 
Figures recently compiled by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture show that in the Southern 
states only one in five of our farm homes has a tele- 
phone, not quite one in twenty-five of our farm 
homes has running water, and only one farm home 
in thirty has gas or electric lights. 


Plank IV.—Educational Advantages for 
Farm Children 


HE farmer’s children are entitled to just as good 
EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES as other 
children have. 


The new United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Mr. John J. Tigert, in opening “American Edu- 
cation Week” last month, declared that “the great- 
est aeed in education in the United States today is ‘a 
square deal for the country child.’ While no child is 
denied an education in America, the opportunity is 
by no means equal.” As the Associated Préss dis- 
patch from Washington at that time said: 

“Asserting that two-thirds of the nation’s 

300,000 schools are one-room buildings, Mr. 

Tigert said the average expenditure each year 

for the city child was $40.59 against $23.91 for his 

rural brother. Urban schools, he added, were 


open 182 days a year on the average, against 142 
days for those in the country, and the average 
city teacher received a salary of $854 against 
$479 for the rural teacher.” 


We shall have no real democracy until we recog- 





nize that the child in the country districts is just as 
much a child of the state as the child in the city, and 
that education concerned, the wealth 
of the whole state must be put equally at the ser- 
vice of both country children and city children. The 
cities have largely drawn their wealth from the 
country and must now do whatever is necessary to 
give the country child as good educational advan- 
tages as the city child has. The coming of consoli- 
dation and the school truck makes this possible, pro- 
vided only the towns help bear their fair share of 
the expense of educating all the children. 


Plank V.—Regulated Production and 
Regulated Selling 


HE farmer is entitled to just as much liberty of 
action in ORGANIZING FOR SELLING his 
products and in REGULATING PRODUCTION 


to meet market demands as other classes exercise. 


The right of the farmer to market his own prod- 
ucts through codperative marketing associations has 
not yet been fully established. In spite of the fact 
that President Harding has just recognized the im- 
portance of codperative marketing as protection for 
farmers, Congress at its last session refused to take 
proper action to safeguard this right. 

It has always been recognized as the right of a 
manufacturer to curtail production to meet market 
needs. But the farmer’s right to adopt the same 
sound business policy is widely questioned. One 
year ago cotton mills had largely closed down be- 
cause of lack of demand for cotton goods. Yet when 
farmers because -of the same conditions proposed 
systematic effort to decrease their cotton acreage, 
they were vigorously denounced. In fact, the gov- 
ernor of one state (Kansas) proposed to appeal to 
the anti-trust law against this self-defensive policy 
of the farmers. 

Farmers the country over must not only organize 
for selling their products but must adjust supply to 
meet demand. 


Plank VI.—A Financial System Fair to 
Agriculture 
"T sda farmer is entitled to just as efficient and 


adaptable service from the country’s BANKING 
AND FINANCIAL institutions as other classes 


sO tar as is 


get. 

Our banking system has been made to fit the 
needs of manufacturing, commerce, and transporta- 
tion, and its influence has been to help these at the 
expense of agriculture. The fabled Procrustes put 
every captive on his iron bed; then if the captive’s 
legs were too long, they were chopped off, and if too 
short they were pulled till they stretched the length 
of the bed. The banking system of the country has 
been a sort of Procrustean bed. It was made for 
commerce, and agriculture has been hacked and 
hewed to fit it. The merchant and manufacturer 
are constantly turning over profits and need only 








POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“THE BRAVE OLD OAK” 
H F. CHORLEY’S poem, “The Brave Old Oak,” 


is interesting for two reasons. It ts interesting, 

first, for what it says of the oak itself. It is 
not less interesting for the suggestion it gives of joy- 
ous country life and country sports in old-time Eng- 
land. Such rural sports and rural recreation offer one 
of the finest opportunities for the enrichment of coun- 
try life today: 


A song to the oak, the brave old oak, 
Who hath ruled in the greenwood long; 

Here’s health and renown to his broad-green crown, 
And his fifty arms so strong. 

There’s fear in his frown when the sun goes down, 
And the fire in the west fades out; 

And he showeth his might on a wild midnight, 
When the storms through his branches shout. 
Then here’s to the oak, the brave old oak, 

Who stands in his pride alone; 
And stil: flourish he, a hale green tree, 
When a hundred years are gone! 


In the days of old, when the spring with coJd 
Had lightened his branches gray, 

Through the grass at his feet crept maidens sweet, 
To gather the dew of May. 

And on that day to the rebeck gay 
They frolicked with lovesome swains; 

They are gone, they are dead, in the churchyard laid, 
But the tree, it still remains. 


Then here’s, etc, 


He saw the rare times when the Christmas chimes 

Was a merry sound to hear, 
When the squire’s wide hall and the cottage small 

Were filled with good English cheer. 
Now gold hath the sway we all obey, 

And a ruthless king is he; 
But he never shall send our ancient friend 

To be tossed on the stormy sea. 

Then here's, etc. 
—H. F. Chorley. 


~ 
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short-time credit. Consequently a 90-day note suits 
them. The farmer harvests his crop once a year, 
and consequently 90-day loans can mever meet his 


needs. Moreover, when a farmer goes to buy a 
farm, he needs credit extended over a long period of 
years. Only in the last ten years has-.any effort been 
made to adjust our banking conditions to either of 
these needs, and only a bare start has yet been 
made. The job must be completed. 
* . 
Plank VII.—Taxation, Tariff, and 


Transportation 


HE farmer is entitled to TAXATION, TARIFF, 

AND TRANSPORTATION policies which will 

deal just as fairly with agriculture as with any 
other business and occupation. 


Here, too, the farmer has not had a square deal. 
Writing in his “Wealth of Nations” in 1776, the year 
of our Declaration of Independence, Adam Smith 
declared that from the downfall of the Roman Em- 
pire the policy of all great nations “has been more 
favorable to arts, manufactures, and commerce, the 
industry of towns, than to agriculture, the industry 
of the country”; and this has continued true down 
to our own time. Most of the tariff schedules of the 
last hundred years have been dictated by manufac- 
turing interests. The transportation policy of the 
country has been controlled in the interest of pow- 
erful urban interests and industries. 


On all these three points there is urgent need for 
the farmer to assert his rights. 


Plank VIII.—Public Recognition of 
Agriculture 
Titi farmer is entitled to EQUAL RECOGNI- 


TION with other classes in all governmental 
bodies, boards, commissions, legislatures, etc. 
We haven’t the figures for the present Congress, 
but in the latest year for which we have the statis- 
tics the occupations of Senators and Representatives 
were as follows: Lawyers, 302; “public officials” 
(which means politicians), 86; business men, 59; pro- 
fessional men, laborers, etc., 45; farmers, 29. 
Similar conditions prevail with regard to nearly all 
our governmental bodies. It is time to change them. 


Plank IX.—Rural Culture 


HE farmer is entitled to a CIVILIZATION, 

CULTURE, educational system, literature, art, 

drama, etc., which will recognize, reflect. and util- 
ise the cultural influences of country life and its envir- 
onment in the same degree in which present-day culture 
recognizes and reflects the influences of urban life. 


This subject we reserve for later discussion. 


Business Talks for Farmers 
I.—Let’s Be “Forehanded” This Year 


NE of the “mistaiks’” mentioned on this page 

last week was that of not ordering and hauling 

lime, fertilizer, and seed well ahead of time. 
Delay in such matters costs money. The same prin- 
ciple applies in the case of farm implements and 
machinery. 


On nearly every farm in the South some time is 
lost in spring by not having all these things ready 
on the earliest date they are needed. This year let’s 
be “forehanded.” And to do this, the farmer should 
at once write for seed catalogs and farm implement 
and machinery catalogs, and begin inquiring about 
fertilizer prices. 


Twenty-five cents worth of postals used for order- 
ing catalogs from farm paper advertisers may save 
you $25 in getting just that sort of seeds and tools 
that your conditions call for. 


Favorite Bible Verses 


OW abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; 
but the greatest of these is charity.—I Cor. 
13:13. 


A soft answer turneth away wrath, but grievous 
words stir up anger.—Proverbs 15:1. 


A Thought for the Week 


EYOND controversy there runs all through the 
B 3ible as a distinct aim of God’s purpose for 

Israel the abolition of poverty, and the estab- 
lishment of general social welfare. This is not all, 
it is true, but it is a prominent part; and this is a 
part of the law of God which Christ came to fulfill. 
It was the ceremonial law merely and not the social 
law which Christ abolished. The spirit of the 
entire social law of the Old Testament is as bind- 
ing upon us as upon any member of the Jewish 
commonwealth. You all remember one of the 
early sermons of Christ in which He proclaimed 
His mission: “The spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because He hath anointed me to preach the gospel 
to the poor; He hath sent me to heal the broken 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives and 
recovering of sight to the blind; to preach the ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord.”—Dr. Richard T. Ely, in 
“Social Aspects of Christianity.” 
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ADLER 


Player Piano 


An instrument in which the music 
lover finds his ideal of superb, fasci- 
nating tone quality—an instrument 
whi ch stands among the great 
achievements of piano making and 
which has won first prizes at impor- 
tant expositions—is now sent to you 
direct from the factory on 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


so that you may learn by actual use 
in your own home of the wonderful 
musical quality of the Adler Piano— 
and see that in design and construc- 
tion it is unsur asse So perfect is 
it in workmanship and material that 
we guarantee it for 25 years. 

We invite you to make this trial free of 
expense to you. To play a few chords and 
hear the wonderful, sweet, singing tone, and to 
observe the artistic performance of the player 
piano is the only way you can realize the superb 
quality of these instruments. Description can- 
not compare with actual demonstration. 


Save $100 to $150 


By selling direct from the factory we are 
able to give you an Adler at a saving of $100 to 
$150. You can pay on easy terms if you wish— 
but first learn from the free trial what a won- 
derful instrument the Adler is—then decide 


FREE —the ADLER BOOK of 
Pianos and Player Pianos 

Send for this remarkable book which tells 
you the pointe to look for in buying a Piano 
or Player Piano and which also explains why 
the Adler stands in the front rank of artistic 
pianos. Just your name and address and the 
book is yours. Send for it. 

C. L. Adler, Pres., Adier Mfg. Co. 
2386 W. Chestnut St. Louisville, Kye 

















SALE OF 


SN Embroidered 
SERGE 
DRESSES 


483 

a 
On Arrival 
Don’t miss this amaze 
ing bargain! Only a 
few of these stunning 
style, fine quality 
rge Dresses to 

at this 
low price.F cahinnes 
from extra quality 
















hice and gives ex- 
cellent wear. Be: 
tifally desi 
titched 


novelty pockets; 
material sash “belt 
full length sleeves. 


SEND NO 
MONEY: 


So sure are we that you 
will say ‘ay this is the —} 
wonderful iin 

ever saw, wesen he 





into Spgs tant 


osiee:3 Navy biue ony. zee: 
ies: sizes, 32 to weber 


Boo eizes,14 tow. y State 


ACT NOW! 


money now—pay only $3.68 


ef eoeeeg ss it yo you want it. ew 
International Mail Order House 
Dept. K57! 

3311 Ogden Avenue, CHICAGO 
meee ee 
tgtoranttenel ¢ Mall oer House 
. Dest K 3311 Ogden Ave., Chicage 
Nhe, ae pie me fruick Bargi ain 

a4 pay postman 
63.88 Up A mee f on pr — If not delighted you will 
refund my money 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


RDER the garden seed soon and be 
sure to include some flowers in the 
order. 

The woman who is always busy with 
trifles does not have time to be inti- 
mate with her children. 

Rooms where winter gatherings are 
held should be weil ventilated; other- 
wise many colds will be caught. 

Plan to see a good moving picture or 
to hear a lecture some time during the 
next two weeks. 

If you did not have plums to can last 
summer, this is the time to set out a 
few trees. 

Put a tablespoon of manure in an old 
pitcher, fill with water and water the 
houseplants with it occasionally. 

A lump of suet hung on the branch 
of a tree out of reach of the cats will 
attract many birds. 

Do not be like the woman who be- 
lieved in having purebred poultry only. 
The only trouble with her flock was 
that no two hens or roosters belonged 
to the same breed. 

Ili a few of the Christmas toys are 
put away they will be enjoyed as 
something new later on when the oth- 
ers are worn out or have begun to lose 
their power to entertain. 

From New York comes the sugges- 
tion that there is nothing like a good 
generous pie tin to amuse baby while 
mother is busy around the kitchen. 
Sliding is hard on clothes, but sliding 
around the kitchen floor in a pie tin is 
lots of fun and mighty saving on 
clothes. 

Twenty-six women of New Mexico 
are now serving On important state 
boards and of these, 21 are active club 
women who received their training for 
public service through the medium of 
the small club. Do not fail to attend 
your club meetings. 


Question and Answers 


HAT should the groom say at the 
wedding when he is congratula- 


ted?” A few simple words of thanks are 
all that are necessary. In fact, if there 
are many people present a hearty 
“Thank you” will suffice. He might 
say; “Thank you, I am a lucky chap.” 
or “you are very kind, I'll try to de- 
serve my good fortune.” or “yes, this 


certainly is a happy day.” 


“How is fresh, country sausage kept 
by dipping in” paraffiw&”’ The sausage 
should be stuffed into muslin cases, 
those 10 inches long by 2 inches in di- 
ameter are convenient, and then dipped 
in melted paraffin so as to coat them 
completely. Sausage in muslin bags 
paraffined will keep better than those 
in casings. Sausage meat may be put 
in clean crocks and covered with melted 
lard or paraffin. If the sausages are 
lightly smoked before being dipped the 
keeping qualities are much improved. 

x ok Ok 


“What is the best way of cleaning 
sheep skins of grease both on the flesh 
and the wool side?” Probably the simp- 
lest and most satisfactory way for re- 
moving grease from one or more sheep 
skins is to place about three or four 
gallons of ordinary gasoline in a wash 
tub and wash the dried or slightly 
damp skin in the gasoline for about 10 
minutes, stirring and bending the skin 
around in the gasoline the whole time. 
At the end of 10 minutes remove the 
skin from the gasoline, wring or press 
out all the dirty gasoline that you can, 
which should then be thrown away 
where it will do no damage, and wash 
again in three or four gallons of clean 
gasoline for about the same length of 
time in the same way, wringing or 
pressing out the gasoline as before. 
Two washings in this way should get 
out practically all of the grease and re- 
move most of the dirt from the wool. 
The skin should then be hung over a 
line or fence to dry and the gasoline 
thrown away. Be sure to do this 
washing where there is no fire of any 
kind and far removed from buildings 
or livestock. 


OUR WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT 
FOR 1922 


E ARE going to give you more 

knitting and crocheting this 

year. About once a month you 
shall have directions for a sweater, cap 
or such; and once a month also, a col- 
lar, a lace or something similar. We 
thought you might like to know they 
would appear regularly. Of course 
we shall discuss the various seasonable 
subjects as we have in the past. 

Then there are the mother and baby 
articles to appear each week, fifty-two 
of them. They are discussed more fully 
elsewhere. Perhaps Caroline North 
will give us more of her splendid arti- 





OUR PATTERN 


36, 40, 
Size 36 
mate- 


9941—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in sizes 
and 44 inches bust measure. 
requires 3% yards of 36-inch 
rial with 534 yards of binding. 


8288—Child’s Pajiamas.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 
6, 8, and 10 years. Size 4 requires 
134 yards of 36-inch material. 


Bloomers.— 
and 36 inches 


9805—Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Cut in sizes 24, 28, 32, 


Price of our Fashion Catalog 10 cents. 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
days required to fill orders. 





Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





Two-patterns ordered at one time 25 cents. 


DEPARTMENT 


waist measure. Size 28 requires 2% 
yards of 36-inch material. 


1035—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in sizes 36, 4), 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 4 yards of 32-inch material. 


and Misses’ Camisole.—Cut 
38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 


1132—Ladies’ 


in sizes 34, 36, 


bust measure. Size 36 requires 4 
yard of 27-inch material with 14 
yards of edging. 

Ten 








cles concerning the woman and her 
flowers. 

Helps With the Home 
HERE has been demand for help in 
furnishing the farm home and each 

month an article by some one who 
knows, will be given. How do you like 
the following subjects? 


What to get and what to avoid i: 
buying a rug or carpet. 

How to finish walls. 

Good and bad mantles. 

What to get and what to avoid in 
buying and hanging curtains. 

What to get and what to avoid in 
buying a chair. 

What to get and what to avoid in 
buying a table. 

What to get and what to avoid in 
buying a sideboard. 

What to get and what to avoid in 
buying a dresser. 

What to get and what to avoid in 


buying a bed. 

Choosing a picture. 

What to have and what to a 
bric-a-brac and lamps. 

What to have and what to 
table runners, bureau scarfs, 
pillows. 


void in 
avoid in 
and sofa 


In Case of Accident 
OMEN want to know what to de 
in case of accident. Whether or 
not you think you will need the in- 
formation you will be wise to file the 
papers: accidents always come sud- 
denly. Do you like the following sub- 
jects? Many of them were suggested 
by yourselves last year. 
What I shall do if Father mashes his 
finger. 
What I shall do if Mother 
the tea kettle and scalds herself. 
What I shall do if 
vulsion. 
What I shall do if Henry 
arm while cranking his car. 


upsets 
Baby has a con- 


breaks his 


What I shall do if Jimmy falls into 
the well. 
What I shall do if Mother is over- 


come by the heat. 

What I shall do if Jimmy falls on a 
broken bottle and cuts an artery in his 
leg. 

What I shall do if a neighbor takes 
it upon herself to feed three-year-old 
Susan some goodies. 

*»* What I shall do if a falling tree hits 
the hired man on the shoulder, crush- 
ing it. 

What I shall do if Henry is thrown 
from his horse, dislocating his collar 
bone and tearing the muscles in his 
arm. 

Farm Wives Experience Letters 


H: AT shall we women discuss this 
year? Do you all like these which 
some of you asked for during the year? 
February—What evefy woman 
should know about pellagra. 
March—Plans for a flyless farm. 
April—The best way of keeping in 
touch with the outside world. 
May—Hospitality on a small income. 


woman’s work is never 





done. 

July—How I trained a green cook. 

August—The giri, wer education. 

September—Dividing the family 
come. 

October—Some things to be left out 
of the house. 

November—The everyday woman 
and what she may accomplish in seli 
culture. 

December—May the 


farm have hobbies? 


in- 


woman of the 


’Twixt Twelve and Twenty 
A Space Wherein Boys and Girls May 


Discuss the Fascinating Problems 
of Everyday Living 
OU girls and men 
have been a little jealous, you say, 
because you have had no space all 
your own? You say you are inter- 
ested in all the problems of home and 


from 12 to 20 




















Saturday, January 14, 1922 


none the 
problems 


livestock, 
also are 


carden, field and 
ess, but that there 


f living that are of peculiar interest 
to you and you want to know how 
ther young men and women feel 
ibout them? 

It has always been the desire of The 


rmer to give help and 
ll its readers whether 


Progressive F: 
inderstanding toa 


young or old. Therefore you shall 
have a section all your own. It shall 
be devoted to your ambitions, accomp- 


lishments, failures and even a sane dis- 


cussion of affairs of the heart 

An excellent letter from a clear 
headed young woman says in part: 

“Tt do not know whether The Prog- 
ressive Farmer could afford to shock 
its conservative readers or not, but it 


seems to me it would be most interest- 
ing to let us discuss some of our favor- 
ite burning questions—ior example, 
whether it is wrong to dance or not, 
card playing, the difference between 
purity and prudishness, how much like 
city girls farm girls should try to be, 
and give a fair hearing to those hav- 
ing liberal views on these subjects. 

“I believe we young people of the 
farm need to be constantly reminded 
to get the habit of daintiness and clean- 
liness, to get the habit of seeing the 
other fellow’s point of view and being 
considerate of it, and to aalabente the 
habit of being a Christian every day.” 

Then again, “the three things we 
need advice on most, of course, are 
self-improvement, self-support, and love 
and marriage.” 

Here is your space. What are you 
going to do with it? To help you we 
have below a list of subjects for the 
coming months. Write us. We shall 
pay you for every letter we can use. 
Remember this, however, that space 
being limited, short letters are most 
likely to find favor and that letters 
must be in three weeks before publi- 
cation. 

The subjects are: 

February—The qualities I wish my 
future husband or wife to possess. 

March—Moving pictures and what 
they mean to me. 

April—Fine friendships between girls 
and men—and flirtations. 

May—Should a girl concentrate most 
attention on preparing herself for mar- 
riage or on preparing herself for self- 
support? 

June—Why 
knowledge of 
parliamentary 


have a 


and 


should 
methods 


women 
business 
practice. 
July—How to overcome shyness. 

\ugust—Music is the first, the simp- 
lest, and the most effective of all in- 
struments for moral instruction. What 
are we making of this instrument 
our community? 


use 
in 
September—Sympathy and codpera- 
tion between my parents and myself. 
October—How I expect to utilize my 
education. 
November—Have our boys and girls 
the right attitude toward the church? 
December—Good manners or _ bad, 
which have we, and why? 


Concerning the Baby Series 


ECAUSE at least hali the world is 

duterested in the mother and child 
and their health we have prepared a 
series of short, explicit articles concern- 
ing them. These we shall give you 
during the coming year. They are sim- 
ple and practical and are the accumu- 
lated experience of the world’s best au- 
thorities. 

To invade the province of the doctor 
or nurse is not our purpose, but rather 
to furnish facts concerning hygiene 
and normal living such as any mother 
has a right to possess for the conser- 
vation of herself and her children. 

Next week the first article of the 
series will appear. It will discuss the 
food for the mother to be. 


Names for the Baby Boy 


A: ARON, Abel, Abraham, Adam, Alan, 
Albert, Alexander, Alfred, Alonzo, 
Andrew, Anthony, Archibald, Arthur, 
Augustus, Basil, Benjamin, Bernard, 
Charles, Christian, Christopher, Clar- 
enee, Clayde, Constantine, Cuthbert, 
Cyril,. Cyrus, Baniel, David, Donald, 
Duncan, Edward,. Evan, Ezra, Felix, 
Frederick, Geoffrey, George, Gilbert, 





Gregory, Gustavus, Harold, 
Hugh, Humphrey, Inigo, Isaac, Jacob, 
James, John, Jonathan, Joseph, Joshua, 
Julius, Justin, Kenneth, Laurence, Leon- 
ard, Lewis or Louis, Lionel, Luke, 
Luther, Mark or Marcus, Martin, Mat- 
thew, Michael, Moses, Nathan, Neil, 
Nicholas, Noah, Norman, Obadiah, Oli- 
ver, Oscar, Owen, Patrick, Paul, Peter; 
Philip, Quentin, Ralph, Reuben, 
ard, Robert, Roger, Rowland or Ro- 
land, Rufus, Samson, Samuel, Saul, 
Solomon, Stephen, Theodore, Thomas, 
Timothy, Ulysses, Uriah, Vincent, Wal- 
ter, William, Zachariah or Zachary. 


The Christmas Books 


HRISTMAS has come and Christ- | 


mas has gone; and it seems to have 
left behind it a trail of dollars that are 
to be spent for children’s books. Also, 
four requests for books for women are 
in this morning’s mail so we have de- 
cided to give more attention to telling 
you about books that you may find 
helpful. 

Poetry.—Suppose we tell you first 
about some splendid books that are 
well worth exchanging some of those 
dollars for. In poetry is that series of 
three called “The Children’s Own Books 
of Verse.” The first is meant for very 
little children being made up of sound 
rhymes, lyrics, and story telling poems; 
the second is for older children giving 
fewer sound rhymes more story poems 
and adding short descriptive pieces ; 
book three has many of the features of 
one and two but contains a larger 
number of descriptive poems and many 
simple ballads. In these poems the 
child is carried through the appeal to 
the ear in rhymes, jingles, and rhythm 
to where thought plays an equal part 
in the story telling poems. 

The books are published by the Juv- 
enile Department of Macmillan Com- 

pany, New York. It is my guess that 
the books are about 75 cents each. 

Prose.—For those who like prose 
there are the Outlook Fairy Book and 
the Outlook Story Book. In them are 
wonderful bedtime stories that make 
excellent reading for children from six 
to twelve. The former sells for $1 and 
the latter for $1.25. The print is large 
and the pictures good. These too are 
published by Macmillan Co., New York. 


A book that a boy from 10 to 16 
should enjoy is found in “Heroes Every 
Child Should Know.” It is, in fact, an 
education to many of us who are older. 
It tells, in very attractive form, of 
heroic deeds by 20 great men from 
Perseus, who died 164 B. C. to our own 
Robert E. Lee. The first of the stories 
are half myth, the latter all fact. This 
book is edited by Hamilton Wright 
Mabie and is published by Gosset and 
Dunlap, publishers, New York. 


Some Requested Recipes 


% tea- 
4% pound pe- 


Normandy Salad: 1 small can peas, 
spoon sugar, salt and pepper, 
cans, % cup mayonnaise dressing, 1 small 
head lettuce. Drain peas and season with 
salt, pepper and sugar. Mix with the chopped 
pecans and mayonmaise and serve on lettuce 
leaves. 

January Salad: 4 red apples, 1 grape fruit, 
2 tablespoons sugar, % cup canned cherries, 3 

j d 


tablespoons lemon juice. Select hard, re 
apples; wash and dry them; cut a slice from 
the top of each and remove the hearts. Af- 


ter taking the cores from the hearts chop 
them together with the grape fruit pulp and 
cherries; mix with the sugar and lemon juice 
and return to the apple cases. 

Corn Chowder: 1 ounce salt pork, Z Irish 
potatoes, 1 small onion, 1 cup boiling water, 
1 pint can corn, 1 pint hot milk, salt and 
pepper. Pare and slice the potatoes and 
onion. Cut the pork into small dice and put 
over the fire, cooking until crisp and brown; 


then add the potatoes, onion and boiling 
water. Boil for one-half hour; add the hot 
milk, corn and seasoning; bring all to a Boil 


and serve. 

Spanish Cake:. % cup butter, 
yolks 2 eggs, % cup milk, 
teaspoons baking powder, 


1 cup sugar, 
14% cups flour, 3 
1 teaspoon cinna- 


mon, whites 2 eggs. Mix ingredients in order 
given. Bake in shallow tins and spread be 
tween and on top caramel frosting. 1% cups 
brown sugar, %4 cup thin cream, % table- 
spoon butter. Boil ingredients together in a 
smooth granite saucepan without stirring 
until a ball can be formed when mixture is 


tried in cold water. It takes about 40 min- 
utes for boiling. Beat until of right consis- 
tency to spread and spread at once. 
Cannelon of Beef: 2 pounds lean beef, cut 
from round, ,) tablespoon finely chopped pars- 


ley, 1 egg, “% teaspoon onion juice, 2 table- 
spoons melted butter, few gratings nut- 
meg, 12 teaspoon salt, % teaspoon pep- 
per. Chop meat finety and add remaining 


ingredients in order given. Shape in a roll 
six inches long, wrap in buttered paper, place 
on rack in dripping pan and bake 30 minutes. 


Baste every 5 minutes with 4 cup butter or 


Henry, | 


Rich- | 





Layers 


hen—the paying hen. 


25c, 75¢ and $1.50 packages. 


. HESS & CLARK 


Always buy Pan-a-ce-a according to the size of your 
flock. Tell your dealer how many 
has a package to suit. Good results guaranteed. 


25 lb. pail, 
lb. drum, $10.00. Except in the far West and Canada. 





or Loafers ? 


Cheap Feed and High Priced Eggs 


—make the industrious laying hen 
Queen of the Barnyard these days. 
Don’t let your hens become fat and lazy. Don’t Jet the 
egg organs lie dormant all winter long. 
You can speed up egg production. 
You can make your hens lay now by feeding 


Dr. Hess Poultry 
PAN-A-CE-A a 


Universally Endorsed—Universally Used 


—by the big ten-thousand-hen plants—by the average 
farmer with his 200 hens—by the back-yarder with his 
only a dozen hens to consume the table scraps. Pan-a-ce-a 
tones up the dormant egg organs, so that the proper 
amount of a hen’s food goes to egg-making—and not all to 
fat, flesh and laziness when it’s action and eggs you want. 

A Pan-a-ce-a hen is always a hungry hen, an indus- 
trious hen—she gets off the roost winter mornings ready 
to scratch for her breakfast. You can depend upon it that 
the healthy, hungry, scratching, singing hen is the laying 













hens you have, He 


$3.00; 100 


Ashland, Ohio 








Color Your Butter 





“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 





Before churning, add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of cream 
and out of your churn comes butter of 
Golden June shade to bring you top 
prices. “Dandelion Butter Color” 
| nothing because each ounce used adds 
ounce of weight to butter. Large bottles 
cost only 35 cents at drug or grocery 
stores. Purely vegetable, harmless, meets 
all State and National food laws. Used 
for 50 years by all large creameries. 
Doesn’t color buttermilk. Absolutely 
tasteless. Wells & Richardson Co., Bur- 
lington, Vt. 


3 Glorious ROSES 
Everblooming, Guaranteed True to '2 isto 


Name. Ali bloom this ome. Mailed 
. Hill pane 1 fine bud. 
—-Velvety crimson. 





casts 








Crimesn Queen— 
5 Pkts. eewer Seale 
The following collection blooms early 
Phlox pnd Salvin eit poy Petauies Pavey, 
via. paid ve xtra 
' will mail 6 pales Seed (5 colors) 


for l6e, af faite fovy Collections, the 
3 Roses Fewer Seeds and the 


ee 
Ry ~ Tad for your yp 


PEACH & APPLE 
TREES 


Reuss ties 
DIRECT T 





Pear: Pram he erry, Berrice. Ge Fret Pred Po 
ies, Gra 
Ornamental T: a; Wines probe. Catal og FREE, 











bacon dripping melted in 1 cup boiling water. 





TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 22 CLEVELAND, TENN. 












Vaseline 


Reg US. Pat Off 


CAMPHOR ICE 


Going from the warm, 
steamy kitchen to the cold 
windy yard is sure to chap 
your face and hands. 
*“Vaseline’’ Camphor Ice 
keeps them smooth and 
soft. It’s invaluable for 
housekeepers. 

CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 


(Consolidated) 
“State Street N 

















ew York 











‘1 Ber I40Egg-Champion 
Belle City Incubator 


Walin s ter, Gaurd pathewsiated 


$7.98 Bi $7.95 ewes TEo-chicn’ 44g 28 96 
yey ~ -*y Prepaid 


East of Rockies and allowed towards 
With this mpaventoce Hatching Outht and my 
Guide Book for sett up and operati your suc- 
cess is Save e—Order now—thare in my 


981000 in Prizes 
Nateiinn foes Sun ie, Pree. 





92,00 Povo 
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Motor Secrets That Quick] Ly 


Put Me On 
Easy Street 


By O. H. JUSTUS. 


NOt so very long ago, I was in the rut 
with millions of other wage earners. 
Today I’m head of a prosperous busi- 
ness and on ‘‘Easy Street.’ 

I’mnot boasting. I merely want tolet 


other men know what they can do—if 


they will! It was not luck or brilliance 
os ut me whereI am. I got there by 
simply — the common sense every 


man bas I selected tho business aiutie 
the biggest opportunitics, present an 

future—auto and tractor repair. But I 
found that I could never get anywhere 
by “picking up” the trade—that to make 
real money I must know the mechanical 
secrets of motors—secrets that separate 
the $2-a-day laborer from the $40 to $100 





5 Aon Laie fe 








O. H, Justus and his big ee and 
repair shops at Parkersburg, W. Va. 


a week of the trained mechanic. So, 
when I read one of Henry Rahe’s ad- 
vertisements, which said he could teach me 
those secrets in a few weeks in ene his big shop- 
schools, I wrote to him for the proof, And that 
letter started me toward “Easy Street. 

A few weeks Ir ter I was a Rahe-graduate— 
master of the auto and tractor repair business 
—a free man with an assured future. From 
then on I never wanted for work an hour, and 
I was soon able to open my own shop, which 
ALWAYS has had from a week’s to a month’s 
work ahead of it. 

If you want to free yourself from drudgery, 
do interesting work at big Bey or get into busi- 
ness for yourself, write to Henry Rahe today. 


I Want Men! Pil Pay Your Fare 


To Chicago, Cincinnati or Kansas City 


I want to start 500 more men toward 
“Basy Street” at once, justlike I started 
Justus. YOU can be one of them, re- 
gardiess of your age and education, 
You can get tomy nearest school FREE, 
= matter where you live. If you want 
to get started QUICKLY, jump ona 
train for Rahe school meoren your home 
— I'll refund your fare the minute 
enroll, Be sure to go to my nearest 
Zchool to get advantage of this offer. | 


Master Instructors! 
* Wonderful Shops! 


Every iesirectes in my three schools is 

a MASTER of his business—trained by 
me and one 2 under my supervision. 
Under these e in my wonderfal shop- 
armies eee or yous rine 

you, too, can 
iuis big smaoney No™-beok learn 

'° Jmy a afew weeks’ work c with tools on 
tinal ealate Gubeum call oa ll be ready to open your 
own shop or earn a salary of $40 $40 to Sli a week. 


I've al 
Special Money-Saving Price. TALE, ve “price 


and tractor course for the low 








quoted by any reliable school.cNow, with 
schools in three locations, I am able to cut 
my tuition still lower—and pay your rail- 
reese eure besides. Write for my new low 


7-Day Guarantee 


Try a Rahe School a week. Then, if oot 

convinced that [can make yee a yr 

you a NOTHING This EXCLUSIVE Rabe 
arantee is as INSURANCE of satis- 


‘action. 
There are now TEN MILLION cars in the 
U~, 8. pe THREE BILLION DOLLARS 

will be invested in new ones me @ Rahe- 
e- 





your own. 

money © waiting for you NO 
—a card will do—for foe my big 8 ian ‘ree illustrated book 

PROGR that ¢ the E 3 ng will quickly 


on “‘Easy Street 
bo {Tv TODAY! 
Yours for quick success, Aney 


ahe tet Schooled ra 





Tested by time 


Every feature of a Planet 
Jr. garden and plantation im- 
plement has been designed by 
practical farmers and worked 
out in years of actual use. For 
Southern conditions Planet Jr. 
No. 4-D horse hoe has proved 
an extremely satisfactory, cco- 
nomical tool. It is stiff and 
rigid in the row, works clean 
and close, and is a light, quick, 
handy tool for cotton, corn, 
potatoes, beans and other row 
crops. Equipment includes 
shovels and hillers for working 
to or from the row. 

For market growing, home 
gardening, for all plantation 
work, Planet Jr. seeders, wheel 
hoes, one-horse and riding cul- 





tivators are famed the world 
over. Write for complete Planet 
Jr. illustrated catalog. 


S.L. ALLEN & CO., Inc, 
Dept. 46 
5th & Glenwood Avenue 
Philadelphia 
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DINNER ScT 


Rose border pattern, with 
r initial or lodge em- 

lem Given to you For 

telling your frie 
KIBLER’S 

ALL ’ROUND OIL 
The perfect furniture pole 
ish and light lubrica ng 
oil, Truly named the oi 
of a thousand uses 

To get this beautiful set 
simply order and sell 30 
containers at 50c each. 
Return the $15.00 and the 
dinner set is yours. 
give Rogers sil- 
verware, lace curtains, 
rugs, bedspreads, glass- 
ware, etc, or cash com- 

M- mission. 

We trust you ond take the oil back if you 
can’t sell it. The express charge will amount 





- As 
a 





to, about tw -00, which is paid by person re- 
ceiving oi We include more than enough 
free goods to cover same. Do not order oil 


wae you give your correct express office 
nd sence to to lift package on arrival. SEND 


tus Kibler oe Dept. A3 indianapolis, ind. 





Remember, you ‘ mtist mention The. Pro- 
gressive Farmer when you write an adver: 
tiser, or our guarantee does not protect you. 


‘ONEIO 


MAN LO ¢ SAW 


Now! Special 

for 30 Days Only, 

3 H-P. OTTAWA ae 
OUTFIT, 0 | 

Complete n = 


You Cat 15 to 35 Cords a Day! 


You get this one-man outfit direct from 


at lowest facto 
1 x Fay Saws. 30 


0 Year Guarantee. Cash 
p your name and 
es sale closes, 
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| $1,000 PRIZE CONTEST—To introduce a New To- 
} mato worth. millions, $1,000 will be paid for best lists 
| of words. formed from the letters comprising its name 
Send 10, cents for. trial package, catalog, and, full 
particulars 


it F. TILLINGHAST, R-20, Santa Rosa, California. 


| 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “The Young People’s Department” 





The Progressive Farmer 











Be Sure to Enroll in Club Work 


Des Boys and Girls:— 
There are two things I w ish to urge 
every Progressive Farmer boy and girl 
to do in 1922; 

First, if you are going to high school 
I hope you will take the work in voca- 
tional education. I shall have more to 


say about this later. 


Second, I hope every boy and girl who 
reads this page anc who is withi:: the age 
limit for club work will join one or more 
clubs this year. You should begin right 
now to get ready to win prizes next fall. 
If your teacher cannot enroll you in the 
clubs you like, get into touch with your 
county agent, write to the state club 
agent at your state agricultural college 
and tell him your wish. I shall be glad 
to answer your questions. 

: II, 

If you tried club work last yccr and 
the drouth ruined your crop or your pig 
died, or some other misfortune happen- 
ed, don’t get discouraged. Try again. 
Have the same kind of spirit shown in 
this manly letter from William Rutledge, 
an eight-year-old boy of Milton, Fla.: 

“T joined the corn club last year and 
Papa gave me an acre of land. I did not 
come out very well, and so this year I 
am going to try again, as I will be older 
and stronger and better able to manage it. 

“Papa says I can join the pig club also. 
I have a fine sow and six pigs. I am 
going to sell the pigs and save the 
money to pay my way through college.” 

A boy with such a spirit is sure to be 
a prize-winner before he stops. When 
a boy or girl is not discouraged by one 
failure but instead is ready to tackle a 
job twice as big, he or she is sure to 
succeed. 

TT. 


I musn’t forget to give you the an- 
swer to the puzzle we had from Claud 
Moore last week. He asked: “Do yon 
know how you could draw and measure 
5 gallons of molasses from a barrel 
when the only measures you have are 
a 4-gallon jug and a 3-gallon jug?” And 
here is the answer he sends: 

“First, fill the 4-gallon jug and then 
fill the 3-gallon jug out of the 4-gallon 
jug, leaving 1 gallon in the big jug. Then 
pour the molasses in the 3-gallon jug 
back into the barrel and pour the 1 gal- 
lon from the big jug into the 3-gallon 
jug. Then fill the 4-gallon jug again, 
and you have 4 gallons in that jug and 
1 gallon in the 3-gallon jug. Therefore 
you have 5 gallons of molasses.” 

I am always glad to have our boys 
and girls send problems, puzzles, riddles, 
games, etc., for our page, and hope more 
of you will follow the examples set by 


Claud Moore of Tennessee and Paul 
Dresser of Texc3 in this respect. Send 
on the best ones you know! We want 


to make 1922 a great year both for hav- 
ing fun and for learning things and do- 
ing things. UNCLE P. ¥. 


Every Girl Join a Sewing Club 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
HAVE been a club member two years 
and I like club work fine. In 1920 I 
joined the peanut club and planted one- 
tenth of an acre. 











In 1921 our home demonstration agent 
came to the schoolhouse and organized 
the sewing club in February. We held 
our meetin: s twice a month at the school- 
house until school was out; then once a 
month at te members’ homes. We have 
25 members in our club, and we all have 
made several pretty garments, me‘ing 
two garments a month.’ Our home dem- 
onstration agent says that our club is 
the best and smartest club in the county, 
which is encouraging to the members 
and makes us work better. 

We club members had an exhibit of 
our work at the schoolhouse on com- 
mencement night. By being a member 
of the sewing club, you can learn to 
make anything, such as fancy stitches, 
cutting and fitting, ete. I think every 
girl should belong to a good sewing club. 

MYRTLE VAUGHT. 


Editor’s Note.—I suspect several thou- 
sand of our Progressive Farmer girls 
will say when they read this, “I'd like to 
belong to a sewing club like Myrtlc’s.” 
Well, if so, why not tell your mother and 
your teacher and get into the work? 


A Pig Club Member’s Nine Remarks 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Lettcr) 


Y NAME is Henry Dagley, Jr. This 

is my first year as a pig club mem- 
ber. We moved out to the country 
February 22, 1921, and after talking with 
my father we decided that to know how 
to raise good hogs at the lowest cost per 
pound would be worth a lot to me. 

2. My father gave me $12.50 to pay 
for my pig. He weighed 40 pounds and 

was just three months old when I bought 
him, June 7. 

3. I selected the Duroc- lasead because 
my father told mc he believed the pure- 
bred Durocs would yield the greatest re- 
turns and greatest per cent of profit 
may be made from them after paying 
for the pig and the feed than any other 
breed that might be selected. 

4. By means of grazing crops, pigs can 
be produced at a much less cost than 
when fed on what Daddy calls “concen- 
trates”—corn, beans, peas, etc.—and 
when properly cared for, the pigs will 
soon be ready for market. 

5. October 9, 1921, my pig weighed 234 
pounds, which gave him an average gain 
of 2 and 13-100 pounds per day, begin- 
ning June 7, 1921. 

6. I fed my pig both morning and 
evening—that is, before I went to school 
and after returning from school—which 
took me only five minutes each time, and 
my brother gave him buttermilk at the 
noon hour, also about °4 pound of shell- 
ed corn. 

7. I did not spend very much time with 
my pig, but what time I did spend with 
him I spent it rubbing him, which. made 
him gentle, and he soon learned his name, 
Rastus. 

8. At the pig show, given at the ce um- 
ilton County Fair, I learned that it nreant 
a great deal to me to be a mem‘er of 
the boys’ pig club, and received $17 in 


cash »rizes, 
>. I also learned that well-bred pigs 
make better hogs and will yield more to 


the producer than the scrub. 
HENRY DAGLEY, Je. 


YY 
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HENRY DAGLEY, oR. AND RASTUS, HIS PRIZE-WINNING PIGe 


Henry jis 12 years old 
pounds. 


while Rastus is having breakfast. 


and weighs 90 pounds. 
Henny and Rastus are accustomed to having a, social chat every 
Judging from the se: 


and weighs, 300 
pies morning 
Icoks, Henry 


Rastus is 7 months old 


ousness of us’ 


had evidently suggested to him that it is now hog-killing time. 
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Saturday, January 14, 1922 
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“Pe. Liste Na 7 Colds 


Foi QUICK RELIEF 
rub theinside and out- 
E; of the nostrils with 


"A HEALING CREAM 


entholalum 
Always made under tha signature AL, 


The gentle, refreshing action 
soon clears the head and re- 
stores free breathing. 


Mentholatum antiseptically 
heals cuts, chaps and burns, 
and relieves tired feet. 






Mentholatum is sold ev here 
in tubes, 25c; jars, 25e, 30e, Oc, $1. 


The Mentholatum Co, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wichita, Kans. Bridgeburg, Oat. 














Salesmen Wanted | 


IMMEDIATELY 


Live-Wires for Permanent, 
Dignified Position—Spare or 
Full Time—Big Money Writ- 
ing Orders—Liberal Commis- 


sions. 

Notyjust an “ordinary” selling offer—this 
is an OPPORTUNITY such as big, suc- 
cessful men are quick to see and grasp. 

Take orders for beautiful memorials by 
simply showing handsome catalogs—no 
hard selling necessary—every family de- 
sires a memorial—all you do is help them 
select the best—you will be welcome in 
every house—make $40 a WEEK and UP 
in SPARE time. 

Don’t hesitate if you have never sold 
before. We send you full instructions— 
and the memorials practica'ly sell them- 
selves. There’s someone going to get the 
appointment in your section, It might 
just as well be YOU. 

A little spare time is one qualification— 
the desire to make money the other. If 
you have both, clip and send us, TO-DAY, 
the coupon. 
sideh hed Clip Here for More Money......... 
Coggins Marble Company 

145 Main Street, Canton, Ga. 

Gentlemen: I have spare time and I 
want extra money. You say that’s all I 
need. Please rush details without obli- 
gating me. 

Name ...e- PPYTTTTTTTTT TTT rer geeevcecse 
Street or R. F. D..ccccccccece 


TOW cccenccaccccccccceese coe State... 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with hair or tur on, and make them 
into coats(for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered, or we 
can make your hides into Oak Tanned 
Harness Leather, making it into work 
harness when so ordered; or make 
Slaughter Sole Leather. 

We can tan your calf skins Inte Shoe 
Leather, giving them an elegant grain 
finish in Gun Metal, Mahogany Russet 
or lighter shade. 

Your goods will cost you less than to 
buy them and be worth more, 

Our illustrated catalog givene alot | 
information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides; how and when we 
pay the freight both ways ; about our 
safe dyeing process on cow and horse 
| aay as ona Ree phen =f about the 

ur goods and game trophies we gell, taxidermy, ete. 

Our Fashion Book, which heretofore has been : separ- 
ate affair, has been incorporated in and made a part of 
our regular catalogue. it has Fashion plates of muffs, 

meckwear and other fine fur garments; also remodel- 
ER. and repairing, together with prices and estimates, 

eS ia 2 catalog, write name and address plain. 

e yim ¢ Frisian Fur Company, 
671 Lyell Ave., Rochester. N. Y. 


It Pays To Dehorn 


Dehorn your cattle in the modern 
humane may. No crushing—a sin- 
gle stroke does the work quickly 
when you use a 
KEYSTONE DEHORNER 

Ve also make Keystone Bull Staffs and 
other appliances for cattlemen and 
dairymen—all sold on money- 
ay anny Write for circular. It pays 


JAS. ‘SCULLY, Box 106, Pomeroy, Pa. 
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Our Question Box—Timely Farm 
Inquiries Answered 


“IT HAVE a field of 20 acres, hali of 
which fis sowed to oats and vetch 
for plowing down for early truck crop. 


The other half is bare but has not. 


been broken since July. When should 
this field be plowed?” Plow the part 
that has a green cover crop about two 
weeks before you expect to plant, disk- 
ing first. Plow the bare part as soon 
as possible and do not harrow but 
leave it rough until just before planting. 
* + : 


“My fruit trées came from the nur- 
sery when the ground was wet. Should 
I set them out now or wait until 
March?” Set them now if the ground 
is not wet. The sooner the better. 

* * 


“Do you think it a good business 
proposition to put 20 acres in pe- 
cans? I live in the Coastal Plains.” 
Yes, a very good one, if budded trees 
of adapted varieties are planted. 


“My cotton did not make a late crop 
and there are no bolls or old squares 
on the stalks. Will it help to plow the 
stalks under in January? We have the 
boll weevil.” Yes, very much, It will 
help to check the boll weevil, help in 
getting an early start with the year’s 
work, and help make the land better. 
The stalks should have been plowed 
down as soon as the cotton was picked. 

“se @ 


“Can I continue to use my Salsify on 
into next summer? It was planted last 
April and is extra fine.” No. It will 
make seed in April and May, when the 
roots get hard and stringy. Plant again 
in March. 

cs & 

“Will a knapsack spray pump an- 
swer for my garden and an acre or- 
chard?”, No. While it would be bet- 
ter than nothing—far better—there is 
no comparison between the knapsack 
and the barrel spray pumps. A whole 
row of trees may be sprayed with a 
barrel pump while one tree is sprayed 
with the knapsack sprayer. And then 
the barrel pump does the work more 
than twice as well, especially for win- 
ter spraying. Be sure to get a pump 
that will easily give more than 100 
pounds of pressure. A good barrel 
spray pump will in addition to spray- 
ing the orchard and garden, do white- 
washing, spray hogs and cattle, chicken 
houses, wash the buggy and automo- 
bile, and in hot weather may afford a 
delightful shower bath. 

ee & 

“I have some apples stored in an up- 
stairs room of my house. Will they 
keep there?” Yes, if they-are not al- 
lowed to freeze or become too warm. 
It is safe not to allow the temperature 
to fall below 40 degrees. In warm 
weather close the room in the day and 
open it at night. Watch them closely 
and sort them at intervals, removing 
all that are specked or too soft. Han- 
dle them carefully. » 


Some Mistakes From Our Readers: 
Don’t Make Similar Ones 


ORE mistake I have made, and one I 
see farmers making every day, is 
leaving farming implements exposed to 
the weather in the field, or wherever 
they were last used. They will last 
at least twice as long and give better 
service when they are kept under shel- 
ter. W. M 
us 

I lent a $100 to a good sort of fellow. 
Although he offered security I thought 
it safe and did not take it. It was a 
mistake, for I lost it. M. G. 

x * * ; 

A mistake I made was that I didn’t 
study hard enough in my first years at 
school, and didn’t try to improve my 
writing. MRS. C: L. M. 

x ok * 

A few years ago, I planted a few 
pecan trees. One of the trees bore this 
year quite a number of nice, large pe- 
cans. I realize that if I had planted 
at least an acre, it would soon have 
been proving a very profitable invest- 
ment. M. M. 

* * x 

My strawberries bloomed well, but 
produced hardly any berries. My mis- 
take was I had a variety that was im- 
perfect or pistillate. In such case, ev- 
ery third or fourth row should be 
planted with perfect kind to produce 
pollen. MRS. J..W. D 
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TOP-DRESSING TALKS 


Top-Dress the Small Grains with 
Quickly Available Ammonia 








One hundred pounds of Arcadian 
Sulphate of Ammonia per acre will 
increase the yields and profits of 
your grain crops. 


On fall planted grain apply as 
soon as growth starts. On 
spring planted grains, just after 
planting. 


ARCADIAN 
Sulphate of Ammonia 


251% Ammonia Guaranteed 
Arcadian is the only top- -dressing ammoniate 
that is fine and dry, quick acting and lasting. 
It is also low in price per pound of actual 
plant food. 





Ask your fertilizer dealer or write 


Company 


coe 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
New York, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. 
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our HOME 


YOUR 













tion blue steel 
AUTOMATIC 


REVOLVER 
Regular Pric?22.5° 


Tractor Special” 


G>T an “American Tractor Special” 
saw mill, Hitchit to your tractor or 
farmengine. Turntreesintohigh priced 
lumber for your own use or for sale in 


sereeseeeviions 


your local market. No special experi- UR RI — 
suseanrnenesy. This profitablesideline O P CE 2S 

elps to keep your men, machinery and 
money busy the year ‘round, “Ameri- While they last 


can” saw mills are internationally Keep one of these safety revolvers in your 
known for their quality. Write today home and be fully protected against burglars, 
for the “‘American’”’ booklet. thieves and hold-up men. It’s a terrible fright to 


wake up in the night—hear noises downstairs or 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co. in the next room—and realize your neglect has 
126 Main Street Hackettstown, N. J. 


left you wholly UNPROTECTED. 
Buy one of these revolvers and be always fully 
ee ‘ 7 99 
Saw 1W -Mi | | 








rotected. iendoeme 7" steel, gun-meta] finish. 

AS DOUBLE SAFETY and is practically ‘‘fool- 

against secide nts. Perfect grip, accurate 

aim. Rifled barrel, hard rubber, checkered grips, 

safety lever. Holds 7 cartridges. Small, compact, 
lies flat and will pot bulge out pocket. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Order today. Just send your name and address 
and say which automatic you want. $ 75 
No. 473 is 25-calibre, 7-shot. Reg- 9. 
ular price $22.50. Our price ....... 

No, 3573, same style as above, only 
32-calibre, 7 shots. Regular ice 9 4-00 
boos Ula $25. Our price only.......sesesee 
No. 873 is larger size, 32 calibre, 
We § military model. 10-shot, extra mas- $ 00 
WT Tit - azine ig A (worth $1.50). —— 
@ r oe price $25. special price only.. 
os ) : sd No. 4573, 54 calibre genuine Maus- 
) eee ee er. The only 25-calibre —_— $4 4. 50 
that shoots 10 ean Blue st — 
g ish. Value $35. Qur price on .. 


g No. 5073, 32-calibre genuine anit 

er. Shoots 9 shots. Blue on finish. $ .50 
: Value $40. Our price only......... 
No. 4073, 30- calibre, genuine imported Luger. 








me a 4 
ce 























ROC PP Don’t be misled by a gun that looks like a Luger. 

We are selling this wondersi world- 9 crn at 

such ridiculously low prices because of our @ y 

Rightnow!’ m making another SLASH - to purchase in quenere. The Luger shoots 9 shots. 


in my pee omen at will open your I] Has automatic magazine ejector. It is the latest 
eyes. I’ve cut my usual low prices way model with safety attachment. Reg- 
down to enable my farmer friends every- ular value up to $60. Our special ° 
where to replace their fences, gates, and price while they last, only......... 
nt buildings that have long been neglected The above automatics shoot all standard makes 
ause of war-time prices. Write today for of automatic cartridges. 
96-page cut price catalog giving my low ALL BRAND NEW GOODS 
FREIGHT PREPAID Absolute satisfaction guaranteed after examina- 
prices. slashed w: way ¢ gown tion or money back. Don’t wait. Order this bar- 
prices. jweryehiog: Wire, Steel P gain today. Write clearly your name, address and 


ii t 1 - the Number of the Revolver you want to order. 
R Su bekoen. and Feiste at real bat: Send no cash. We ship by return mail. Pay Post- 
DD rite for catalog today. Jim Brown man on arrival our price, plus postage. Send for 


free catalog. 


PARAMOUNT TRADING CO. 


34 West 28th Street, NEW YORK C)TY. 


BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
0 Dept. 871-A, Cleveland, Ohio 

















Remember, you must mention The Pro- 
gressive Farmer when you write an adver- 


If you are thinking about doing some ad- 





| vertising write for our rates, 


tiser, or our guarantee does not protect you. 
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30 


k 
FLOWER SEDs ? 1 


cally all the best annuals will be found in 


thie’ pe of 30 packets—all different. 
ht blooms on short stalks; others make 
There are varieties suitable for beds 


produce bri 
taller growths. 
and borders of all kinds. 


Some 


30 Packets, 1, Postpaid 


or practically three cents a Pod for this great col- 


lection of 


yssum, Snapdragon, Nasturtiums, Can- 


terbury Bells, Cosmos—to name only a few of the 


popular varieties. 


Our splendid catalog of vegetable and flower seeds 


is sent with each order. 


Send a dollar bill tonight 


and write, “Send me your Dollar Flower Collection” 


—you'll receive it by return mail. 


You may have 


the catalog free if you send your name and address. 


Job P. Wyatt & Sons Company 
Raleigh, North Carolina 








It plants cotton one seed at a 
time, | to 6 inches apart; no 
bunches, no skips. Saves one- 
third the seed, half the labor; 
80,000 farmers now plant their 
Cotton, Corn, Kaffir, Maize, Pea- 
mute and all row crops with 


Ledbetter 
“sea” Planters 


Single plants accurately 
Spaced grow vigorously; no 
overcrowding, no choking by 
grass before you have time to 
chop it. You get bigger 
crops. 

A_ Perfect Peanut Planter 
with our Peanut attachment. 
Plants Spanish Peanuts in 
the shell and all sizes shelled. 
All Ledbetters plant —_ 
in plain sight, each 
Properly spaced to suit the 
crop planted. Furnished 
with or without Fertilizer 
attachment. 


Write for and catalog 

describing the Walking 

Planter shown below. Also 
Two- 











ROOFING 


Write or wire for our WAY 


way down” prices on gal- 
vanized roofing 


direct. Big Ke DOWN 


“ 





| American Roofing Co., Ashland, Ky. | 











Remember, you must 


tiser, or our guarantee does not protect you. 


mention The Pro- 
gressive Farmer when you write an adver- 
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Our Trees 


are grown in the very heart of 
Kentt cky’s Famous Blue Grass 
Region, where fertile soil and cli- 
matic conditions insure vigor, vi- 
| tality and hardiness. Combined 
t with eighty years of nursery prac- 
‘ 


tice, we offer real values in all 
kinds of trees and plants. 

Our Combined Catalog, Price List 
and Guide Is Free to Every 
Person Interested in- Good 
Nursery Stock. 


H. F. Hillenmeyer 
& Sons 


(A household word in Kentucky) 



































i BLUE GRASS NURSERIES, || 
i LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. || 
-- — 





Cotton The Boll 
Weevil Won't Get 


MITCHELL’S COTTON SEED, bred up step 
by step for 20 years. GOOD CROPS CERTAIN. 
MITCHELL’S KING—Supreme quality, best 
selected seed. $6 per 100 pounds. 
MITCHELL 8 RE- IMPROVED KING—Select- 
ed seed, a 00 pounds 
WANNAMAK CLEVELAND—Select North 
Carolina grown, $5 per 100 pounds. 
250 per bag reduction on 5 bags 
S0c per bag reduction on 10 bags. 
T5c per bag uction on 15 bags. 
$1.00 per bag reduction on 20 bags. 
Cash with order. 
No reduction at distributing points, 
SUGAR LOAF COTTON FARM, 
North 

















Johnson Hay 
FOR SALE. 
CHOICE AND No. 1 
REPRESENT GROWERS ONLY. 
Will Make Delivered 
Prices as Requested. 
WIRE OR WRITE. 


JNO. F. PEARSON, 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 























FRUIT TREES, SHRUBS, 
PLANTS 


New, Descriptive Catalog Free 
Large assortment all kinds nur- 
sery stock — healthy, vigorous 
plants of our own growing. 

Get ready for your spring planting. 
Place your order early, we can 
ship your stock later. Many varie- 
ties of trees and plants now scarce. 


50 Years in Business. 


| The Hunisviiie i Nursezies, 
| Box 806, Huntsville, Ala. 























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Articles of Timely Interest 
to Our Readers 


Three Critics of Codperative Mar- 


ing Answered 


OUNTY Agent O, H. Stanard of 

Durham County, N. C., has met 
some very amusing arguments against 
cooperative marketing in putting his 
county over. Here are three typical 
specimens: 

“1. A man was sore about the ag- 
gressive way some one tried to get 
him to sign. He was the same man 
who had complained that the sign-up 
was going too slow to ever accomplish 
anything! 

“2, One aggressive knocker, with an 
air of superiority, said: ‘They must 
arrange for plants to handle tobacco 
and arrange tor good management ve- 
iore I bind myself up for five years. 
i agreed with the Farmers’ Union in 
my county to pool my tobacco. None 
of them would stick, and they could 
not get any one to hardle the business 
for them.’ His own medicine was 
forced down him. Plants for handling 
and efficient management cannot be 
obtained for a group of farmers who 
have a loose temporary agreement. 
That is one of the reasons why wise 
farmers want a binding contract which 
lasts for five years. Then the money, 
the plants and the management, can 
be obtained. 

“3. A warehouse pet said: ‘The busi- 
ness of handling tobacco of the three 
states is too big, and the expense will 
be too great. We have good ware- 
housemen and good uyers who pay 
us enough for our tobacco. He may 
be willing to ‘sell his birthright for a 
mess of pottage’, but his argument is 
too thin. The larger the unit of busi- 
ness, the less the expense per pound. 
The army of buyers, speculators, 
warehousemen, etc., on the several 
markets must get their pay out of to- 
bacco. Replacing them with expert 
classifiers and expert salesmen to sell 
in large quantities is bound to cut 
down the expense.” 


Raleigh Banks Endorse Cooper- 
ative Marketing 


HE banks oi Raleigh, after hearing 

the plans for co6perative marketing 
officially explained, endorse them as 
promising increased prosperity to 
farmers. Here is their resolution: 

“Realizing that the prosperity of this 
distinctly agricultural state depends 
upon the profitableness of its chief 
industry, agriculture, and believing 
that the profitableness of agriculture 
will be greatly increased by the more 
intelligent and modern methods of sell- 
ing And distributing the cotton and to- 
bacco crops, prescribed and enforceable 
under the contracts of the cotton and 
tobacco marketing associations now in 
process of successful organization: 

“Resolved, that we, the clearing 
house banks of the city of Raleigh, 
heartily endorse the tobacco and cot- 
ton associations and pledge our assist- 
ance in financing these associations 
when safely and properly organized, 
and the management placed in compe- 
tent hands.” 


Virginia’s Amazing Victory—25,- 
000 of 27,000 Growers Sign 


VER 25,000 tobacco growers in Vir- 

ginia have ‘now signed the five-year 
marketing contract of the Tobacco 
Growers’ Codperative Association. 
More than 93 per cent of all tobacco 
farmers in this state have joined. 

Six thousand contracts signed by 
Virginia growers in December brought 
the majority sign-up to such an over- 
whelming victory as passed the bright- 
est hopes of leaders in the campaign 
for cooperative markets. 

According to the final audit of to- 
bacco signed upon the basis of the crop 
of 1920, there are in Virginia 115,215,- 
121 pounds, 164,104 acres, and 25,216 
growers under contract with the To- 


bacco Growers’ Codéperative Associa- 
tion. 
These figures summarize the final 


audit made by J. T. Thompson, assist- 


ant eashier of the Planters’ Bank of 
Charlotte County, who certifies to 
ther correctness. 


According to the published figures of 
the Census Bureau compiled by Henry 
M. Taylor. agricultural statistician of 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates, there 
are 27,000 farmers engaged in raising 
tobacco within the state. 


According to all reports, tobacco 
farmers of Virginia lead the South in 
their almost solid sign-up for codpera- 
tive markets, surpassing the 90 per 
cent sign-up of the Kentucky Burley 
growers. S. D. FRISSELL 

Virginia State Head- 
quarters, 


Prune the Home Orchard 


ANY of ‘us with the best of inten- 
tions put uta good home orchard 
and then find ourselves too busy to 
care for it properly. While crops of 
cotton, corn, or potatoes are often 
grown in the orchard, the trees usually 
receive very little care. Let’s not al- 
low January to go by without giving 
the orchard a thorough going over. It 
you are not certain as to just how to 
prune your trees properly, write your 
state college of agriculture or experi- 
ment station for their bulletins on 
pruning. 
Don’t think that pruning is meant 
for the older trees. The best time to 


Keysville. 


begin pruning is when the tree is first 
set out. Keep the young tree proper Ly 
pruned and you will not have to do 


much to it when the tree is old. 


Look for the San Jose Scale 
WNERS of orchards m 


protect themselves from the in- 
roads of the San Jose scale. This in- 
sect pest is killing out more home « 
chards than probably any other on 


home 


thing. Yet if found in time it can very 
easily be controlled. 

Look your home orchard over. Ex- 
amine the growing twigs and branches 
If they are bright and smooth and 
clean you need have no fear of scale. 
But if they are ashy gray in color or 


are spotted with little ashy gray spots. 
make a close examination. If a twig 
covered with the ashy gray colored 
scale is living you can scrape the scale 
off easily with the finger nail or knife 
blade. 

While there are several kinds of 
scale the San Jose scale is the one us- 
ually found. If you should be in doubt 
as to whether your trees are infested 
or not, select some of the twigs you 
think have scale on them and send to 
your county agent, your state college 
of agriculture or experiment station or 
to The Progressive Farmer for identi- 
fication. 

li you have scale on your trees, don’t 
let January get by without spraying 
the orchard with lime-sulphur solution. 
This spray must be used before the 
foliage begins to come out. Lime- 
sulphur strong enough to kill the scale 
insects is also strong enough to kill the 


foliage. Therefore it must be used in 

winter, 

Winter Short Course for Virginia 
Farmers 


HE Farmers’ Winter Short Course 

at Virginia Polytechnic Institute will 
be held as usual during the month of 
February, beginning January 31 and 
closing February 15, Instruction will 
be offered in the following lines: Agro- 
nomy, animal husbandry, dairy husban- 
dry, horticulture, and poultry husbandry. 
Special instruction will be offered during 
the first week of the course in bee- 
keeping. 

This course is open to both men and 
women. The only expense in addition to 
board and transportation is a matricu- 
lation fee of $2. Board can be obtained 
at the college dining hall at $1 per day. 
Rooms can be obtained at private resi- 
dences in town at reasonable rates. 

For further information, write to 


President Julian A. Burruss, or Dean 
H. L, Price, Blacksburg, Va. 
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Soil and Crop Problems 


By B. L. MOSS 


Mississippi Regains Second Place 
in Cotton Production 


BA in pre-boll weevil times, Missis- 
sippi regularly stood second in cotton 
production, being surpassed only by 
fexas. But in recent years she has been 
led. by Georgia and 
South Carolina, and 
in some years by 
Arkansas and Okla- 
homa, Fe 
However, the wee- 
vil is now practical- 
ly all over Georgia 
and South Carolina, 





and these states 
have fallen off tre- 
mendously in cot- 


MR. MOSS 


ton production. 
Georgia, for instance, in her biggest year 
before the weevil ginned about 2,750,000 
bales, whereas her 1921 crop is placed 
at 840,000 bales by the Department of 
Agriculture, a drop of nearly 2,000,000 
bales, or around 70 per cent. The Gov- 
ernment estimate for the leading cotton 
states for 1921 are given below: 


TEE. nctobasagncaabenavnets 2,200,000 
IL 4.305046 ateeesee 870,000 
Arkz ANSAS ceseessesccenssuees 860,000 
obec ince a caueaesekss 840,000 
North -Carolina........sesees 800,000 
South Carolina............. 000 
BE, cncncesestbeneesiens 653,000 
CHMOOIAS 6a os cckcrcancviccs 530,000 


Judging the future by the past, I think 
it is quite safe to say that it will be many 
years before Georgia and South Caro- 
lina get back to their production of pre- 
weevil times. Mississippi and Louisiana 
have now had the weevil for 12 or 15 
years, and they are still far under what 
they produced in the old days. In fact, 
I don’t see, with the weevil now prac- 
tically all over the Cotton Belt, how it 
will be possible to make such bumper 
crops as we made in 1911 and 1914. 


Applying Fertilizers for Cotton 


N APPLYING fertilizers for cotton, 

after land is bedded the first time, I 
throw back one furrow with a turn plow, 
on this I put my mixture of acid and 
nitrate, and then finish bedding out. A 
harrow is then run over the bed just 
ahead of the planter, to put the seed bed 
in good condition. 

By thus putting the fertilizer on one 
furrow I get it at what I consider just 
about the right depth. I do not like to 
put it in the water furrow, as the little 
plant roots do not come in contact with 
it quickly enough. 


Nitrate for the Early Garden Crops 


TABLE manure, of course, is a great 

garden fertilizer and should be used 
liberally, along with acid phosphate.But, 
for the early garden especially, nitrate 
of soda is splendid, and should be used 
liberally. Cabbage, mustard, turnips, and 
other crops that should make a quick, 
vigorous growth, are particularly re- 
sponsive to applications of nitrate. 

In the winter and early spring months, 
the weather is so cool that the nitrogen 
in manure is only slowly available, and 
the immediately soluble nitrogen in 
nitrate of soda is very helpful in pro- 
moting vigorous growth. A side-dress- 
ing at the rate of 100 to 150 pounds per 
acre shortly before the most vigorous 
growth is desired will generally do the 
work. 


What Are the Factors That Affect 
Length of Staple in Cotton? 


SATISFACTORY answer to the 

question above I should greatly 
like to have, preferably from our ex- 
periment stations, and as a result of 
years of careful tests. We have many 
theories as to why one section will 
produce cotton of a better staple than 
other sections, but so far I haven't 
seen much definite proof, and in the 
absence of this, these theories must 
remain theories only. 

It is easy to say that all the Cotton 
Belt should grow cotton with a staple 
of an inch or better, but is this eco- 
nomically practicable? A rather care- 
ful study of variety tests at various 
Southern stations leads me to believe 
that, as a general rule, as length of 





staple increases, yield per acre de- 
creases. So, then, unless the premium 
for a longer staple is sufficient to off- 
set the decreased yield, it is not eco- 
nomically practicable to grow the 
longer staple cotton. 

It is a theory of mine, plausible, I 
believe, but unproved, that the length 
of time a boll remains unopened on 
the stalk has a direct influence on the 
length of the staple. If the bolls pop 
open quickly, I believe we have more 
or less immaturity, and this means a 
shortened, weakened fibre. “This year, 


for instance, we had a very early open-. 


ing of cotton in most sections of the 
Belt, and I believe the staple suffered 
accordingly. 

It seems to me that the established 
staple-producing sections as a rule 
have rather heavy clay soils, strong in 
plant foods and retentive of moisture. 
On such soils naturally the bolls are 
slow in opening, giving the staple am- 
ple time to mature. The shortest 
staples are, on the other hand, pro- 
duced on thin, light sandy lands,—soils 
that naturally favor early opening. 

Now I believe that a cotton with say 
an inch-and-a-quarter staple can 
be brought to the thin, poor sandy 
lands of the Lower South, and in five 
years the staple will be an inch or less. 
On the other hand, I believe a three- 
fourths-inch cotton can be taken to 
the Delta and grown on good strong 
land for five years, and the staple will 
run an inch and possibly better. 


Holding as I do these beliefs, I nat- 
urally question the wisdom of those ad- 
visors of the farmer who urge that we 
all produce cotton of a longer staple. 
Before such advice is so indiscrimi- 
nately given, it should have the facts 
as to its wisdom back of it. These 
facts are not yet available, and will not 
be until our stations make some accur- 
ate tests over a period of years. This 
I hope they will do. 


The Cotton Market Situation 


HE cotton market started the new 
year with a bad setback. The decline 
amounted to about % cent. Just be- 
fore the holidays and during them, 
there was considerable buying in antici- 
pation of a better feeling with the turn 
of the year, which placed the market 
in a vulnerable position. Some unto- 
ward developments just at the turn 
caused sudden reversals of sentiment 
and a sharp break in prices resulted. 
The developments referred to included 
some discordant notes in he harmony 
at the arms conference, and bank trou- 
bles at Chicago. These caused acute 
depression in grain and stocks, and the 
feeling was reflected in cotton. 
Intrinsically, cotton is in as strong a 
position as ever. Consumption is pro- 
ceeding at a rate well in excess of last 
year, and the trade has now become 
used to the surprising bureau estimate 
of the crop at 8,340,000 bales.’ Before 
the estimate, it had become evident 
that the total would approximate 
8,000,000 bales, but it seems that the 
bureau has gone a little too far the 
other way. However, that is a small 
matter, and not worth disputing over. 
The matter of a cotton supply is fairly 
well in hand, but holdings need to be 
marketed with prudence and restraint. 
NV. T. WILLIAMS. 
Savannah, Ga. 


Use Fertilizers Intelligently 


FOUND one farmer recently who 

has been using 6 per cent potash on 
his corn, and this on red clay land,” 
says J. R. Clark, Richland County, S. 
C., agricultural agent. “He had used 
last year about 600 pounds per acre 
of a mixed fertilizer containing 6 per 
cent potash and had put most of it un- 
der the corn at planting time. I think 
I have convinced him that this does 
not pay. I am advising all of my 
farmers (1) against the use of fertilizer 
without first determining what they 
need, and what amount will be best, 
and (2) not to spend money for high- 
priced ingredients from whi¢h they will 
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of fine Guano Sowers. 


| Cole Mfg. Co., Box 


| Save Money and Labor 


By Using the Celebrated Cole Planters and Guano Sowers. 
Take your choice of Splendid Combination Planters, 
selection Single or Double Hopper Plainview Planters, 


Cole Implements Lead the World. 


Write now for new Catalog. 


or wonderful Gravity 
or of seven styles 


Free 


300, Charlotte, N. C. 














PUREBRED POULTRY 















N s a fact! 


the balance in easy 


made. 
Pedigree-Sired stoc 





rthermore, 


We challenge the 
world to equal our 
bargain prices on 
Rag-teed real Pedi- 


Day Old 
hicks - — 4.4 for ket profits. 
hatchine—Breeding 


Shipped Prepaid on Approval 


will si 


males and yearlin; 
hens. Besure tosen 
coupon or write at 
once for our Free 
in Price List 
Easy Payment 
Plan, 


ae toany 
direct to you from 











Fill in the Coupon today and mail it 
in to us or send your name and address in a 
letter orona postcard. We will at once mail 
ayou, Free, our Special Bargain Price List 
and the full details of our Easy Payment 
Offer. See for yourself what extremely low 
prices we quote on chicks and stock. Send 
coupon or write today sure. 


Utility Hatchery and Farms 
Dept. 7551 j 
ZEELAND, MICH. 





_ DAY OLD CHICKS 
N EAsy PAYMENTS 


You can now 
Leghorn Day Old Chicks, on special eas 

it eo no difference how many of these 

you—whether a few or large number—you simply pay a little down and 


history of the poultry business that 
We are able ~ do this because of the dependable quality of our 


White Leghorn Bargains! 


Fu 
Old Chike-aaee for ha’ 
7 amaze you. 
cause of our vastly in 
=e bry up a —. aout of 
By all means write at once for Special Price 


All Day Old Chicks, breeding males, 

and yearling hens shipped 

int in the U nited States pe everything sent on a 

m Zeeland—the poultry center of the wor aot 
don't forget, not one cent extra charge for the easy payment plan. 


SEND THIS COUPON TobAy,—~ ~~~ ~= 


i 


§ Town_ 


et real Egg-B 
payments. Remember, 
rst quality chicks we ship 


Positively the first time in 


monthly payments. 
a a splendid offer has been 


our bargain prices on real Pedigree-sired Day 
ing—breeding males—and yearling hens 

Prices have been slashed as never before be- 
greaned peesuctien. Here is your oppo’ weuay 
egg producers and get the beg 1 a 
ist. 


id on appro 


es, eggs s for hatching 
e pay all shipping 


4 FREE COUPON 
Ke Utility Hatchery and Farms 
Dept. 7551 Zeeland, Mich. 
Gentlemen: Please send me at 
once, Free, your Complete Special 
Price List and details of Easy Pay- 
ment Plan. 


7 


Name 





Street or R. F. D. 





State 














LEGHORNS 


PAA AA a 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


cowser at Bargain Prices! 
Ferris Leghorns will in- 
CHICKS | crease your poultry 
Gs profits. Pedigreed, 
PULLETS rapnested, Egg bred 
HENS for 22 years. Lay 265 to 
MALES 313 eggs per year. Winners 


at 50 shows and laying contests. Large, vigorous, white, 

shapely. Sent repaid; satisfaction or money back. 

Write the World’s Largest Leghorn Farms for prices 

and complete information. 

Gorsgen. Ferris, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
thern Farm: West Palm Beacn, F’ Florida 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 











SUPERIOR QUALITY 


BABY CHICKS 


From 
RECORD 
TRAP-NEST 
LAYERS 
of 200 to 250 Eggs 








Per Year. 
Guarantee 97% 
Safe Delivery. 


Write for Illus- 
trated Catalog. 


NATIONAL 
HATCHERY 
co. 
Box 930, 
Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 











FRY’S PUREBRED POULTRY 


ROCKS, REDS, LEGHOBNE, 
CORNISH GAM 
ANCONAS, MINORCAS, spamncan, 


WYANDOTTES, 
TOULOUSE GEESE. 
Send 2-cent stamp for circular and price list. 
SAMUEL T. FRY. Box D, Elizabethtown, Pe | 

















1Y2 MILLION CHICKS FOR 1922—Postage_ paid, 95 
per cent live er guaranteed. Month’s Feed Free 

with each order. A hatch every week all year. 40 
Breeds Chicks. 4 Breeds Ducklings Selected and 
Exhibition Grades. Mature stock at right prices. 
Catalog Free. Stamps appreciated. 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 58, 


Gambier, Ohio. 





BABY CHICKS 
stock; 97 per 





BABY CHICKS 
Select Quality, free range 
cent live delivery. guaranteed, direct to 
your door. Barred and White Rocks, Reds, 
White and Golden Wyandottes, Anconas, 
bs hite and Brown Leghorns, Broiler chicks. 





not get adequate returns.” 





talog fr New Washington Hatchery, 
Catt Sot. F, New Washington. Ohio. 








MISCELLANEOUS NEOUS BREEDS ~ 


———~ 








Baby | Chicks 


Hatched from High Egg Record Flocks 


$10°° per 100 up 


Ten Leading Varieties 


Send for Free Catalog. 
i Lantz Hateher 
Tiffin, Ohio. 


BABY CHICKS — BABY CHICKS 


14 LEADING VARIETIES 
ROCKS, REDS, WYANDOTTES, ORPINGTONS, 
MINORCAS, ANCONAS, LEGHORNS. 
All purebred. Also mixed lots for brotiers, at 


reduced prices. Shipped prepaid anywhere in 
v nited States, east of Rockies, from hatcheries in 


Est. 1 





6 states. 97 per cent delivery guaranteed. Send 
for catalog and latest price list today. 
S. M. DEAN, Box 771, FORT DODGE, IOWA. 








o"BABY CHICKS}"""?t 


HEAVY LAYING QUALITY 
Direct from specialist breeders, by 
prepaid parcel post, right to your 
door, 100 per cent safe delivery guar- 
anteed. From QOhio’s most Southern 
Hatchery. Lowest prices in Barred, 
White and Buff Rocks, White, Brown 
> and Buff Leghorns, Bhode Island 
Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, an®@ 
Mottled meee Our Profit-sharing Plan will 
make you DOLLARS. Free circular explains all. 
The Ohio Hatchery, Dept. P, Winchester, Ohio. 


BABY CHICKS — BABY CHICKS 


Order from this ad. Special prices to February 1. 

- and Ay y Leghorn chicks, 25, $5.50; 50, 
10; 100, $18 

Barred and White Rocks, Reds, Anconas, 
Leghorns, chicks, 25, $7; 50, $11.50; 100, 

Wyandottes, chicks, 25, $7.50; 50, $3; 100, 

Orpingtons, chicks, 25, $9: 50, $17; 100, $32. 

These prices are for present and ‘tuture delivery. 

Live delivery guaranteed; ship parce] post, post- 

paid. Catalog. 

THE ALTAMONT HATCHERIES, Maysville, Ky. 











Buff 
20. 
23. 

















BasyY GHICKS 


We furuish Pure Bred Chicks of the 
finest quality from high egg-preduc- 
ing stock, Flocks built directly from 
laying contest winners. We have 
seventeen breeds. Write for our free 
illustrated catalogue an@ price list, 
J.W. OSSEGE HATCHERY, Dept. 31 Glandorf, Ohie 


QUALIT Y Chicks and Eggs 
20,000 PUREBRED BREEDERS, 12 varieties. 
Best laying strains. Incubate 10,000 eggs daily. 
Catalog Free. Prewar prices. Free live deilivery 


Missouri PoultryFarms, Columbia, Mo 

















Remember, you must mention The Pro- 
gressive Farmer when you write an adver- 











| tiser, or our.guarantee does not protect you. 
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NEW YEAR 


WE publish our farm 


BARGAINS |; 


books for the benefit of 


our subscribers and want all to have the books 
they need—so are making these New Year Bar- 


gain Offers. 
our books free. 


Massey’s Garden 
Book 


By Prof. W. F. Massey 


Professor Massey has been doing 
gardening for nearly all the eighty 
years of his life and he knows 
what’s what in gardendom. He has 
put the experience gained in all 
these years of practical experience 
in this Garden Book ‘ur the South- 
ern States. 


New Year Bargain No.1 


1 year The Progressive BOTH 


Ir eee 


1 M Gard 
ar assey’s Garden $]. 00 


How to Succeed 
With Hogs 


This book is published by the Ed- 
itors of The Progressive Farmer, 
and is designed to help the man 
raising a few hogs equally as much 
as the man with a large herd. An 
effort has been made to make it so 
plain that anyone can understand it. 

We heartily recommend this book 
to anyone interested in hogs. 

Seventeen chapters with 25 illus- 
trations. Paper bound. 


New Year Bargain No.2 


1 year The Progressive BOTH: 


aa 5s aaa ates eo 


1 op H to § ed 
Say Bow t Seemed 9) 00 





Farmer’s Account 


Book 


Now and right now is the time to 
start keeping an exact record of 
your 1922 farm operations. Our 
Account Book makes it easy to do, 
and this record will be very valu- 
able to you in many ways. 


New Year Bargain No.5 


1 year The Progressive BOTH 


OE ae ee 


1 copy Farmers’ Account $1.00 


ES SO A Be ug 





Don’t miss this chance to get one of 


How to Succeed With 
the Farm Orchard 


By L. A. Niven 

This is an A B C book for the 
person owning a home orchard. It 
is not full of technical terms, nor 
are the subjects treated so exten- 
sively as to force one to wade 
through a great amount of mate- 
rial to find out just how to handle 
the home orchard on a practical 
basis. 

There are 19 chapters between its 
paper covers—every one of value 
to a person having a home orchard. 


New Year Bargain No.3 
1 year The Progressive BOTH 


oe ee eae 


1 copy How to Succeed ($] .00 


With the Home Orchard 





How Farmers Co- 
operate and 


Double Profits 


By Clarence Poe 
More than ever before the South- 


ern farmer is interested in codpera- 


tive movements. 

“How Farmers Codperate and 
Double Profits,” by our Editor-in- 
Chief, Dr. Clarence Poe, is a book 
you will enjoy and profit by read- 
ing at this time. This is a large 
book, 256 pages, bound in cloth. 

W hen this book was first published, we 
charged $1.50 for it alone. As we are anx- 
ious to have every one read it at this 
time, we are making a special price of 
“How Farmers Cooperate and Double 
Profits” and a year’s subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer, both for $1.25. 


New Year Bargain No.4 


1 year The Progressive 


a. eee BOTH 
1 copy How Farmers Co- 

Operate and Double $1 25 

| PS aii aati 





“P. F.” Binders 


It pays to bind your copies of The 
Progressive Farmer. When bound, your 
Progressive Farmer is an ever- ready ref- 
erence library on farm problems. 


New Year Bargain No.6 


1 year The creed BOTH 


Ens ae 1 ‘ 25 





Special New Year Clubbing Bargains 


New Year Bargain No.7 
1 year The Progressive BOTH 


Farmer, Regular $1.00 
1 year Today’s House- $1.00 


wife, Regular.... $1.00 


New Year Bargain No.8 

0 ee al ALL 

1 a Sew ox FOR 

4 a" Farmer ($2-00 
SA so ee ae 





New Year Bargain No.9 


1 year The Progressive BOTH 


Farmer .......... $1.00 


Sram” omnes {91.00 


New Year Bargain No. 10 


1 year The Progressive 


Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 BOTH 


1 year Tri-Weekly Con- = 
stitution, Regular $1.00 $1 25 


USE THIS ‘COUPON 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Please send me New Year’s Bargain Offer No........ -++» for which 
find enclosed $.............. herewith. 
eer eer at aP - te See os; MMe ecccdee 
DMR ok) ccnedscovedehnsthasdens Pec cccec cece cece cee MEBs ssecceccees 
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‘What About 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Hogs in the 


Piedmont? 
By PAUL TABOR 


Georgia State College of Agriculture 


ia HE Piedmont Region, so called by 
[ the soil survey people, begins in 
middle Alabama and runs through 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina, and Virginia, occupying in these 
states the space between the mountains 
and the sandy areas known as the Coas- 
tal Plain. This section has produced 
great quantities of cotton in the past, but 
the boll weevil is now doing great dam- 
age to parts of it, and farmers there are 
searching for other crops to largely take 
the place of cotton. One of these crops 
is hogs. 
Success With Hogs 
HETHER hogs will be successful as 
a cash crop in the. Piedmont wil! de- 
pend on the amount and the cheapness 
of the feed produced. In raising hogs in 
Georgia the feed costs are about four- 
fifths of the total costs. If the Piedmont 
farmers can successfully grow the feed 
cheaply, hog raising can be carried on 
with profit. The bulk of the costs should 
be in producing grazing crops, for this 
is the only way to compete with the 
farmers of the Corn Belt. 
Natural Conditions 


HE natural conditions for producing 

plenty of cheap — feedstuffs in 
the Piedmont are both good and 
bad. The soils are potentially fairly 
rich, but most of them have been worn 
down from constant cotton growing; 
there is a good total rainfall, but badly 
distributed, quite often drouthy in the 
spring and the fall. The temperature is 
mild enough to permit growth of some 
crops most of the time, but much of the 
soil is so heavy that grazing in the win- 
ter will do a great deal of damage. 

Present Development Not Favorable 

_ present development of the aver- 

age farms in the Piedmont is not fav- 
orable for hog raising. Practically none 
of the cultivated fields are fenced, many 
of the permanent pastures have barb 
wire only, there is no good grazing 
scheme worked out, and the farmers 
have had very. little experience to guide 
them in developing such a scheme. But 
with all these difficulties a successful 
plan can be worked out for some of the 
farms, 

Permanent Pasture for Summer 

Grazing 


DERHAPS the plan best suited to most 
farmers would be to depend on a 
permanent pasture for the main part of 
the grazing and to supplement it with 
crops grown for the hogs to graze in the 
field. The standard pasture for the Pied- 
mont is Bermuda grass and lespedeza. 
Both of th®se plants make ‘their best 
growth during the summer when the 
rains are plentiful, so at this time there 
is little need for other grazing crops. 
During the spring and fall, the pasture 
is not as good as during the summer, so 
at these times it would be wise to have 
additional grazing. This can be sup- 
plied from a patch or two adjoining the 
pasture and fenced in to keep the hogs 
from injuring other crops. 
Crops for Poor Land 

N POOR land, the crops for spring 

grazing are oats or rye, either mixed 
or separate. Grazed judiciously, these 
crops will last into the summer, but the 
number of hogs they will feed is small. 
When the grazing is exhausted the land 
should be sowed to peas or planted in 
corn and peas for fall grazing. It is 
estimated that this plan will carry slight- 
ly more than a 200-pound hog per acre, 
or the equivalent in smaller animals. 


Forage Crops for Sandy Lands 
N THE gray sandy lands, oats and 


rve for spring grazing, and sweet po- 
tatoes with peanuts for fall grazing are 
suggested. The proper peanut ‘to use 
for hog grazing is the North Carolina. 
It should be planted early in the spring 
as its season is long. Hogs fattened on 
these crops will be soft and sell for less, 
but usually the gains from an acre will 
be enough larger to stand a loss in price. 
The gray lands can be successfully 
grazed most of the winter and for this 
reason are most promising to the hog 
farmer. 


Rape for Grazing 
N RICH lands, rape can well be used 
for both spring and fall grazing. 
Sowed broadcast or planted in rows and 


cultivated, it makes a first-class grazing 
crop if the land is rich enough. Crimsor 
clover also makes good grazing in the 
spring. 
Bur Clover and Soy Beans 

ANOTHER plan would be to have bur 

clover for spring grazing and soy 
beans following for fall grazing. When 
once started, bur clover will not require 
reseeding or plowing in the fall. Both 
of these crops should grow easily where 
cotton naturally grows shoulder high. 


Alfalfa for Richest Uplands 


FoR the rich uplands, alfalfa makes the 
best grazing crop. When once start- 
ed well and grazed lightly it furnishes 
green feed from March until late No- 
vember and the hay can be fed during 
the winter. Alfalfa grazing and corn 
make an ideal combination. 

Where pasture is not available, the best 
crop to carry lots of hogs on a limited 
acreage is probably cat-tail millet. This 
needs to be planted in rows and culti- 
vated but always kept grazed down. 
When allowed to grow up it becomes 
tough. 


Use the Bonded Warehouse 


HE bonded warehouse is one of the 

best safeguards yet provided in the 
interest of the farmer. When a farmer 
stores his cotton in a bonded ware- 
house he is placing it under the care of 
a man licensed by Uncle Sam. But 
Uncle Sam doesn’t let things stop 
there. 

Uncle Sam requires that the ware< 
house be bonded for an amount suffi- 
cient to cover any loss that might be 
occasioned by mismanagement. Uncle 
Sam requires that the farmer be given 
a separate receipt for each bale. Fur- 
thermore the face of that receipt must 
show the grade and staple of the cot- 
ton in the bale it represents. The grad- 
ing and stapling must be done by a 
person having license from Uncle Sam. 

But even that is not all. Uncle Sam’s 
agents visit the bonded warehouses at 
intervals during the year, and make 
records of all cotton in storage and all 
that has been removed from storage. 
A copy of this record is furnished the 
Federal Reserve Bank and the state 
superintendent of banks. With safe- 
guards seemingly complete in every re- 
spect, the bonded warehouse receipt in 
the hands of the farmer becomes the 
best of tenderable security in connec- 
tion with loans for holding the crop. 


Select the Most Competent Men 
for Directors 


UST because a man has been active 
and effective in promoting the 
organization of a codperative market- 
ing association is no proof that he will 
make a successful director when the 


organization gets into operation. The 
patriotic man who has preached codp- 
erative marketing is looking jor no 


rewards or “recognition.” Of course, 
if a man who has been active in organ- 
ization work has the sound judgement, 
the experience, and the business ability 
required to make a good director, all 
right. But the success of the codpera- 
tive marketing association is too im- 
portant for us to risk its future by pay- 
ing debts for past services with direc- 
torships. R. O. 


A Unified Selling Agency 


ARON SAPIRO came mighty near 
stating the whole case for codper- 
ative marketing in one paragraph in his 
speeches in North Carolina last weck. 
Said he 
“We must have’a unified selling agen- 
cy for each product. In marketing 
prunes, for example, we have found that 
we must not have prunes competing 
against prunes and breaking prices on 
other prunes. If 20 men have something 
to sell and there is only one buyer, the 
buyer will control that product. But 
if four men are trying to buy that prod- 
uct from one man, the seller will con- 
trol that market.” 
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Saturday, January 14, 1922 











_BERKSHIRES _ 


nerds eee 


(HILLCREST BERKSHIRES— | 


Big Berkshires that Raise Big Litters 
We are offering for January Sale some You ne 
BOARS and GILTS that are gvo.! enougl 
any herd, Also some weanling PIGS of y POX Hy AL 
breeding, out of big sows Everything registered, 
with pedigree, 





PRICES LOW 
HILLCREST FARM, CLARKSVILLE, VA, 








DUROC-JERSEYS 


[PUREBRED LIVESTOCK] | 











BRIGADIER 187077, the 1920 Virginia Grand 
Champion Duroc- jeremy Boar. Popular 
and Proven Sire. Worthy Grandson 
of Orion Cherry King. 


Brigadier’s Bred Sow Sale 
Saturday, Jan. 28th, 1922 
Curles Neck Farm Richmend, Va. 


MIE BEST LOT OF GILTS we have ever sold. 
Well grown out, typey, mori D uroc-Jer- 
seys. Bred for March farrow, some April 

ALL BRED TO BRIGADIER, all double 
treated, all guaranteed, all right. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOG describes then. 
Contains information of interest ft 
farmer who keeps hogs. It is FREE Se we 
post-eard for oday 

BRIGADIER IS MAKING HOG HISTORY. 
He is a great sire His pigs were at the 
Raleigh Fair Ask the men who saw them, 

THE SOWS WE HAVE SOLD in the past have 
made good, Have made money tor the buyer, 
made friends for us and for the cause of 
xood hogs. 

vASeee NEED PUREBREDS mo: 
ever. But they demand the best. Pig 
by BRIGADIER, out of these good sows, 
supply this demand. 

OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG has letters 
from men in North Carolina and Virginia 
who bought hogs from us Send for the 
catalog. It’s FREE. 

SALE, SATURDAY, JANUARY 28, 1922, 

CURLES NECK FARM 

15 Miles from Richmond, Va on good road. 
City headquarters: MURPHY’S HOTEL. 
BUS TO FARM LUNCH AT NOON. 

SALE AT 1 SHARP 
HAYDEN IGLEHART, Auctioneer. 


Curles Neck Farm 


E. B. KEELEY, Supt., RICHMOND, VA. 























—Registered DUROCS for Sale— 
BRED GILTS, PIGS, AND 
CHOICE HERD BOAR. 
Priced Right and Guaranteed to Please. 


Cc. D. MURPHY, Atkinson, N. C. 
Durocs Of Quality Durocs 


BRED SOWS, BRED and OPEN GILTS, September 
PIGS—Sons and daughters, grandsons and grand- 
caughters of SCISSORS and JOE ORION II. 














O. I. C’s 


0. 1. C—— PIGS, GILTS, BOARS ——0O. |. C. 
Pedigreed O. I. C. Pigs, from 2 to 3 months old; 5- 
months-old Boars and Gilts; also 9-months-old Service 
Boars. All out of State and National prize-winning 
blood. Cross-bred pigs at pork prices. Stock must 
be as represented or money refunded Write for cir- 
cular and prices. R. @. OWEN, Bedford, Va. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


PPA 


| SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS 


THE GREAT TRIPLE-ALLIANCE 
Or the Hog With the Greatest Outcross in the 











World. 
CLUB BOYS AND GIRLS—Write and learn how 
get a pig FREE. 


HEADQ! ARTERS FOR THE BEST. 
es to suit the times. 
| IDYLLWILDE FARM, Creswell, N. C. 


A 








HOLSTEINS 


HOLLINS HERD — Accredited 


COWS HAVE YBARLY RECORDS 
Heifers are tested for the year as they come in. 
Since 1902 the herd has been built up for 

ODUCTION and TYPE. 


The blood of KING SEGIS dominates the herd. 
BULL CALVES FOR SALE 


JOSEPH A. TURNER, Mor., Dept. F., Hollis, Va. 














M. C. EDDINS, NORTH RIVER, VA, 











JERSEYS 








iT) 

Villa Monte” Jersey Farm — 
Wishes to Sell 5 REGISTERED JERSEY Cows, 
all now in jmilk and rebred to ‘““RALEIGH’S MEAD- 
ow ee Jo Grand Champion bn aga in- 
eluded. ces, pedigrees, ete. 


DR. roBcRT” FAGIN. Exchange Bldg. "fomphis. 


More Orders Than—, 
Could Fill 


Last year I advertised in The Prog- 

ressive Farmer and received more 

‘orders than I \could’ fill; says Mrs. J. 
Heideman, : ' 





Send us your classified ad!) and’ it 
will do as much for you. 
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The Boll Weevil Problem 


(Concluded from page 10, column 4) 


| around stumps in the field and it would 


not be a bad idea to burn out the 


| stumps and old rotten logs in the 


woods near the fields 
Topping Cotton Error 


OME farmers each year take up the 

old fallacy of topping the cotton and 
plowing deeply along side of each row 
to destroy the roots. The idea is to 
hasten maturity when the boll weevil 
appears in foree. It will hasten matur- 
ity without doubt, but it also cuts the 


| yield and harms the quality of the 
|} crop. Rather than that, it would be 


better ior a farmer to let the weeds 
and grass have free course. He will 
make as much cotton as by the top- 
ping, root-destroying method, and 
make it cheaper. But, of course, the 
way to grow cotton is to fight the boll 
weevil. 

Fallacy Regarding Cotton Seed 
N SOME sections it has been found 

that farmers are ordering their cat- 
ton seed ior planting from territory not 


| yet invaded by the boll weevil. Their 


idea apparently is that the boll weevil 
is like the grain weevil which gets into 
the seed. 


bsurd, of course. Seed bought in 


| non-boll weevil territory are not freer 











from boll weevil attacks than seed ob- 
tained in boll weevil regions. No wee- 
vil is within a seed. The weevil lays 
no eggs in the seed to hatch out later 
on. Eggs are laid only in squares and 
bolls and if any of them fail to hatch 
out in the summer be assured they will 
never hatch out. 


Poison Gases Useless 


Rereness have been made over 
and over to poison the boll weevil 
with gases, even with the strongest 
known gases, but with no success. Yet 
we still have the gas man with us who 
believes he has a “sure death dealer” 
to weevils. 


Weevils breathe through pores in 
their crusty covering. They have no 
mucus membrane like men and animals 
which poison can attack with paralyz- 
ing effect. The weevil lives on even 
when gases are strong enough to kill 
the cotton plant and strong enough to 
kill man and beast, if they were unpro- 
tected by gas masks. 


Where All Methods Are Tried 


A’ Tallulah, Louisiana, the United 
State Department of Agriculture 
has maintained a laboratory and ex- 
periment station to try, out and devise 
methods of fighting the boll weevil. 
Every known device has been given a 
fair test. Out of it all there has 
emerged one outstanding successful 
and economical method of boll weevil 
control, the calcium arsenate poison 
method. 


The boll weevil experts still recom- 
mend the well-known methods of pro- 
moting the early fruiting of the cotton 
so as to “beat the boll weevil to it” 
far as possible and then to put up a 
fight for the rest of a full crop by mak- 
ing applications of poison. 

The way to “beat the boll weevil to 
it” and the way to poison the weevil 
are not within the scope of our subject 
“Mistakes in Fighting the Boll Wee- 
vil,” but are entitled to treatment as 
separate stories. 


PICKIN’S 
Do It Now * 
The old member who had failed to 
pay up was a little indignant at the let- 
ter he received. 
“T think,’ he said, “that your dun was 
a little overdone.” 
“Well,” replied the recorder, “your 
dues were a little overdue.” 


The Bishop’s Dilemma 


going.”—Successiul Farming. 


: : 100 Pure White and Brown Leghorn Pullets and White Wyandottes — Direct descendents world’s 
An absent-minded bishop could not  cockerels—$i.60 each. Write Emma Swicegood, Lex- champion layers. Storr’s big March cockerels, $5 up. 
; : : sto y| oute 5 A. . @ tt, aymarket, a. 
produce his ticket for the railway col- ington, N. C., Route Oe Ea = aymarke 
For Sale—300 Guaranteed White Leghorn FPens— Purebred Silvers—Porter and Tarbox strains; cochk- 
lector. From pedigreed hens, 65 per cent laying, $1.50 each erels, $3 and $4. Eegs from : pens, PS chicks Feb- 
“Ney 7 , % anj Karl Jay, Rutherfordton, N.C ruary 1. Mrs. A. R. Barlow, noir, N 
Never mind, my lord, said the con Luttrell’s Layers—S. C. Dark Brown Leghorn Cock- Silver Laced Wyandottes—Won 5 prizes at State 
ductor; “It’s all right anyway, whether  ereis—$2 and $3.50 each. Particulars free. H. M. air; in Roanoke Show 5 entries won 4 firsts, 1 sec 
_ f} id it or not. ” Luttrell, Paducah, Ky., Route 7. ond. Cockerels, $2 to $5: pullets, $2. Hillcrest Farm, 
—_ - i Day-old Chicks—S. C. White Leghorns—Farm Tangs, Rustburg, Va ey 
' ’ ” 15 100; $135 1,000 Satisfaction guaranteed t r i Wryandottes—Cockerels and. Pullet “ 
Oh, no; it isn't! said Foe bis wR § Shon Poultry Farm, Médora; Indiana Sale My. birds "won fi firsts, and best coc’ sRerel A 
turning out hts pockets. must fir | For Sale—Bahby Chicks—Purebred S. C, White Leg- show, all varieties peting, at Thomasville, RL 
‘that ticket. I want to khdw whére: I’m] ficrns, January delivery,: $20 per 100; 100" ‘per ‘cent’ L. E, | Workman, | Denton, Sc a 
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| Farmers, iE 


Brosiers’ Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 


iiauie address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, nm. & 


oan PLLA LL 


LIVESTOCK For Sale—Pen 7 choice Buff ‘Leghorn hens, headed 
by first prize cock, Official State Show yn’s strain 

a direct. — W. H. Hardin, Salisbury, N. C 
a ee “BERKSHIRES — For 8 Sale—Choice White Leghorn Cockerel and Pul- 
Large Werkshire Pigs Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C, lets Sred from winners at Knoxville, Tenn... and Offi 
— cial State Show. None better in the South. W. H. Har 
Purebred Berkshires. G. C. Stuart, | Eastover, 8. C. din, 






































































































alisbury, N. ¢ 

















Large kshires. jate Farm, | Petersburg, Va Baby Chicks—70,000 8. ¢ White Leghorns, bred- 
; Big Ty 7 W. Graves, American \t0-lay stock, Ide each, prepaid Order today for 
nk, "hicheson d February and March delivery. These chicks will make 

ata . — easy money Park Hatchery, Harris mburg, Va. 





some Kerkshire Pixs Also herd boars, worth $150, —_—_——_—_———_——_ -———— 













































































at $60, Finest breeding. H. S. Fickling, Jamison, S. C. White Lezhorns—The kind everybo:ly must ad 
South Carolina. mire for their beauty early maturity aud excellent 
-—— ne —— laying qualities. Weekly capacity, 1,500 chicks and 
DUROC-JERSEYS lenty hatching eggs. Middleboro Farm, Route 1, 
— too. aan ~ ae I 7 Rox 60, Hampton, Va 
Duroe-Jersey Pigs—9 weeks, $10; registerec ndian a - - 
Creek Duroc Farm, Crouse, N. C 8. C. White Leghorn Ks 
- from our special matings k t ist 
Boars, Sows, Gilts, Pigs—Of size and quality ; priced prizes iir every show exhibited, with an egg record un 
right. Bradham Duroc F arm, Manning, 8 surpassed 6,000 fancy breeders; 50 000 egg capacity 
"7A os ee latest model incubators Price $5.50 per $10.50 
Duroc-Jerseys—Boars, Sows, Gilts. Pigs Re aor esee ae ‘ hee aw DP c 
in buyer’s name. Paul T. Menzel, South Mills, 8. C per 50; $20 per 100. Delivered by parcel px Lia 
ee Do : Fb bama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Alabama. 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—3 months old, $12 
each; cholera immune. Oak Grove Stock Farm, Cam- MINORCAS 
dem, Ns R. €. Black Minoreas—Cockerels, $3 i) 
Large, ‘Bred’? Duroc Sow—Registered, excellent Pr ropst, Boydton, Va 
pesos. © —" old, a bargain, $50. ), H. Reel, Black Minoreas None “better | {blue ri ribbon ~ winners) 
m Station, : : - H. L. Mangum, Salisbury, N. 
Registered Duroc-Jerseys—Service boars, bred gilts, 
pigs; best breeding. Prices in reach of everyone. ORPINGTONS. 
r_P. Alexander, Fairfield, Va Buff Orpingtons- Pullets, $2; cockerels, $2.50. Write 
HAMPSHIRES __ Tryon, N.C 
Hampshire Choice Breeding Stock. Tar Heel Hamp- Tull Orpinetony Cockerels and Fullets—F'rom pl 
shire Breeders’ Association, Battleboro, winners. tud McCann, Dobson, . 
— > suff Orpington Chickens—Eggs and stock of qual'ty 
entities Oo. I. Cc. - Mrs. G. FE. Whitley, Stantonsburg, N. © 
wet Cc. Pigs, Boars, Gilts. W. I. Owen, Bedford, My Buff Orr'nstons Clear $5 Bach a Year—Cock 
pho aan = ——E *rels; hatching e Buy the best! Mrs. W. D. Dick 
POLAND-CHINAS Burkeville, Va 
100 Head- Ba! estern breeding, result of 28 years’ up- 8. ¢. Buff Orpington Baby Chicks and Cockerels 
building. Service boars, bred gilts, pigs Can secure Also Black Orpington pullets and cockere!s; 
~ ad Spring Hill Poultry Farm, Siler City, 


car of grade pigs for killers. W. G. Houston, Fairfield, 


Vi irginia. + ines 

“To the Public— I have boars and pig for sale. Pure- PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
bred Spotted Poland-China hogs; their sire is Advance Re gS 7 avons 
Leader 2, No better anywhere. S. W. Woodley, Prop., Bar ks of Fine Quality—$2 to $4. Ben ‘Smith, 
Evergreen Stock and Poultry Farm, Creswell, N.C ( 


ae ‘Barred Rocks—Cocke ‘ls, 3; hens, $2. a. . We 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS a Le =; am 


Proy Boydton 


















































Angus Cattle for Sale—All ages. We furnished all ” Raneet ine ockeraia and fan tive DD. W. 
he grand champions at the last State Fairs of North § , Christeson, Rook 6 chr and Eggs. Mrs. D. 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia Sanford & —_ 
Rich, Mocksville, N. C. Purebred Buff Rocks —Larse ae, fine cockerels, ~ $3 
os — — ecgs, $3. Sunnyview Farm, Lexington, N. © 

HOLSTEINS ON 
$$$ a —— Barred Rock Cockerels—Thompson strain, extra 

Registered Holstein Bull ~ Calves—Choice breeding, wality, at $5 ea sh: eges, $3 per sitting Grady 
"t bargain prices. R. E. L. Smith, Barber, Va Withrow, Hollis, N. C. 

Registered Holstein Calves—Finely bred bull calves Purebred Ruff Plymouth Rocks—Cocks and cockerels 
for sale. Herd tuberculin tested by U. 8S. Govern- for sale at the Buff Rock Poultry Yards, at $3.50 and 
ment. Write J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va $5 each. Address R. N. Boose, Winston-Salem, N. € 

“i , oute 2 
JERSEYS pan 


Blue Ribbon Barred Plymouth Rock (Cockerels—Of 
the extreme large Western breeds; $3 each; $5 for 2. 
Good eRe producing strain. Flint Hill Farm, 
Ne rth Cc arolina 





] From Register of Merit Dams—To make room 
on nives, am offering 30 days’ bargain in bulls 
Write for description and pedigree; name price if 
reasonable, will accept. W. G. Houston, Fairfield, 




















Virginia i al F Ringlet_ marred Rocks Direct fr zm Tho mup- 

For Sale—Two Jersey Bull Calves—Sired by Pedro’s %9". Cockerels, $3 to $10; pullets, $5; cocks . $5: 
PD: fender 174094, out of high-producing dams; priced, ati RS, - $5; he th aid. Dark mating. Mrs. Do ra 
$25 for August calf; $20 for October calf, and regis- Minton Jonesville, Va. ut 
tered in buyer’s name Also have few choice 8S. C, “Royal Blues’ The ~ South’s Best Barred Rocks— 
Leghorn and Plymouth Rock cockerels. Craven County Wonderful cockerels and pullets, $3 to $25 each. Eggs, 
Farm Life School, Vanceboro, N. € $3 to $10 per 15. Baby chicks. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS  }— G. L. Yarbro, Jackson, Tenn. 
‘“‘Superior’’ Barred Rocks—Big win Davidson County 


One Registered Bull Calf—10 months of age, for show; 31 entered, 30 under ribbons. Hens and pul- 
$30. Good color, absolutely sound, and will make a lets, $8: cockerels, $5; eggs, $2.50 per 15. G. Virgil 
wonderful breeder. BR. D. Moore & Sons, Portland, Sodenheimer, Thomasville, N. C. 


ennessee, 











Winners Wherever Shown—Including Charlotte, Ral- 














For Sale—Pigs and Shoats for Feeders—By carload eigh, Madison Square Garden. 20 extra good coc x 
or small orders. tred from best stock Reference, els ready to ship, Utility, $8 and $4 each; show st« cx 
People’s Bank. Calvin Appleton, Box 321, Warren- ¢5 $6 $8, $10. Also few laying pullets, $3 to $5 each. 
ton, Virginia. Eggs for hatching, after January 15th, $3 to $10 sit- 





ting 15. W. Henry Liles, Wadesboro, N. © 


PET STOCK RHODE ISLAND REDS 


DOGS SC, Red Cockerels—At $2.50. D. &. Boiter, 


Moore, Be. fis 











~~ Wanted— t ¥ Ss pe —G Cc. — — —____—_ = —— 
Greens "Sane ho. Female Setter Pups- rady €. Everything in 8. €. Reds. Thomas Wilkie, China 
- c. 


trove, 
Sale—Unregistered White Collie Pups—Males, $17.50; 
females, $8. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. A. Tyree, 








Purebred 8S. ©. Red Cockerels—$2. FE. W. Har- 





Durham, N. ¢. wood, Mt. Pleasant, N. €., Route 1. 
Wanted—Rezistered Female Airedales, Bull Dogs, Purebred 8. C. Reds—Roosters, $3 ook: pullets, s, $2. 

and Collie. Must be already bred or of breeding age. Miss Annie Flournoy, Charlie Hope, Va. 

H. & D.. Brownsville. &._C Red Cocks and Cockerels—$5 to $25. _, Satisfaction 





Fancy Male Setter Pup-——9 y weeke: sired by ‘‘Greene’s aranteed. Mrs. J. ©. Deaton, Salisbury, N. 


tka’? KORO Natiefar ~ 
roe | aml one a} 7. er faction guaranteed. “Purebred 8 c. ~ Rhode Island Red are 


- hatched, $3 and $4. Miss L. Wingfield, Warren, Va. 
Hunting Beaa—Coonbounie ‘ona combination hunt- 


ers for coon, opossum, skunk, squirrel. Rabbit dogs. S. C. Dark Red Cockerels and Pullets—Sold on ap- 
Sent on trial. Catalog, 10 cents. Write Covindale proval. Eggs for hatching. J. H. Steele, Manassas, 
Kennels, Covington, Tenn Virgir a. 2 
For Sale—One pair combination hounds; can’t be S. ©. Rhode Island Red Cockerels. Mammoth Pekin 
beat for opossums, coons and rabbits; absolutely rab- Drakes, $2 each. Write Mrs. John Skinner, Littleton, 
hit-proof at night; 4 years old, black and tan, the North Carolina 
old-fashioned kind, and they will do the business to 
suit anybody that knows what a dog is suppoesd to do. 
Reason for selling, employed otherwise and have not 























~ High class. $. ©. Rich Reds- —Pullets, $3; cockerels, 
$5, $7. Exgs, delivered, $3 15. Miss Sadie Covington, 


time to hunt. Will take half-price, $75; worth $150. adesboro, N a a 














They are hard to beat and not many can equal them Reautiful Rich vlyety “Reds—Prize winners and 
Will ship ©.0.D. or cashier’s check. C. D. Pratt, heavy layers. avs, $3 and $5 per sitting. R. ¥ 
Pilot Mountain, N. C. DeShazo, Greenyi ile, 8 

RABBITS Choice Lot Tompkins Purebred 8. ©. Bed Cockerels 





‘weg oor’ > _ = a and Pullets--$3. Also Ancona cockerels, $2. Chas. 
Ambrose Searboro, Royston, Ga.—Belgian Hares; Hall, Portsmouth, Va., Route 2. 


$1.50 each 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS ____WYANDOTTES 


Take Notice—I have for sale English Cavies, Flem- Pure Silver Wiendeo=e each, Mrs. Henry “Mid- 
ish Giant and Belgian rabbits. Victoria Cavie and ‘leton, Warsaw, N 


Rabbitry, C. W. Schulze, Victoria, Va. Everything in Silver laced Wyandottes. Thomas 
Wilkie, China Grove, N 


_ POULTRY AND EGGS Columbian Wyandottes—Bred to lay. Stock and 
Ee “ANCONAS —— eggs. Write Arthur M. Gallimore, Denton, N. € a 
—_—— — White bt gee Winners, layers. Cockerels, $3, 

Anconas—Cockerels, Pullets and Eggs- From my ¢5 $7. $ $10, $15. Satisfaction. D.C. Evans, Darden, 





















































ze winners. Write L. A. Smith, Denton, N. C. Rh 
CORNISH White Wyandotte Cockerels—$3.50 to %. Sired by 
—— first prize cock at Roanoke Poultry Show. M. Patrick, 
Dark Cornish Game Egges—$2.25 per 15, postpaid. Rustiene. Va. 
Nolan Helms, Honoraville, Ala. - ~ 
Silver Laced Wyandottes—Cocks and cockerels; 
LEGHORNS guaranteed purebred Lafayette Farm, Lexington, 
White Leahorn Cockerels—$2 each. Hardin’s Farm, N Route 4 - 
Julian, N. White Wyandotte Cockerels—$2, $3 and $4. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Riverside Farm, Forest City, 


Fine 8S. = Brown Leghorn Cockerels—$2 each; hens, a 
$1.50... G. T. Cooper, Whittier, N. C. North Carolina. 




















































live arrival guaranteed. a W Dowdy, Kingsboro, 


North Carolina. (Classified ads. cminena on mont page) 
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3 Frost-proof Wakefield Cabbage Plants—Guaranteed; 
80c 100; $1.50 1,000, postpaid Setzer Plant Farm, 
armers Exchange !:"< 
15 Days’ Special—500 Cabbage Plants, 65c; 1,000, 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) , AH 4.1 .. Leading varieties Murray’s Farm, 
i -mon 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as Word i Sr a 
Try Some 500 Packages Fro proof Cabbage Plants 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE Postpaid, 75c each; no trash shipped: genuine plants. 
MER, Raleigh, N. R. O. Parks, Darieu, Ga 
Totes tie rn Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Jersey ar Charleston 
PEA FOWLS Wakefield, Flat Dutch; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; over 
Wanted—Peafowls. Zora W agstaff, Skipwith, . Va. 5,000, at $1 American Plant Co., Alma, Ga 
= = I Pay the Postage on Fros 
TURKEYS ae oa No culls shipp 4. 3 250 postpaid, 0c; 500 » 
Mammoth Bronze “Turkeys Toms, $10; hens, $3 75e; $1 1,000, expressed, any quantity R. O 
Alvas Powell, Warsaw, N, ¢ Darien, Ga. a —a 
EY ; ith Wi Holland Toms—RBeauties Millions Frost-proof Cabbage— Wakefields Succes- 
sak we ry v Davis, Fair Pl = a C , on sion, and Flat Dutch—Postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75 
— -2 Expressed: 5,000, $5. Thomasville Plant Co., Thom- 
Bourbon Reds—Pair, $14; trio, $18.50. Purebreds;  agsvyille, Ga. 
F ams ; ao -_ - rE pe: - 
unrelated Fairview Farm, Ramseur, N Prostcarcal Calhaas Piame-iy 3 as Th sD 
¥ ine Specimen Purebred Bourbon Red Turkey Toms per 1,000; 5,000 and over, $1.25 per. 1 000 10,000 and 
$s. @. G. Hollandsworth, Wytheville, Va. over, $1 per 1,000. Enterprise Truck Farm, orge- 
Purebred Giant Mammoth Bronze Turkeye Toms, ‘town, 5. ©. 
$8; hens, $6 Mrs. Sam ¢ lark, Littleton, } » Rt 1 Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Postpaid: 50c 100; $1.50 
> "7 " 4 ’ 500; $2.40 1,000. Express collect: 1,000, $1.50; 5,000, 
Purebred Rig B “yg sono te ae eri ‘ ae aan $1.25; 10,000, $1. Burton Sales Co., Farm F, Burton, 
ta fa e . $ * South Carolina, 
Choice Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Toms, $10; hens, tn an te hes (try eT 1 meotas . (ay _ 
$8 Orc “ade oh ane. get best selections A pressed, $6. . Quick delivery; quality plants. Maple 
wba car eres ieeenenates - Grove Farms, Franklin, Va. 
ny ‘ie dim ehred Mammoth waean a Government Inspected, Frost-proof Cabbage Plants 
- Mena —_ 4 t <% Salisbur; x =" . - oe ve 1,000, $1.50; 600, $1; prepaid, insure Strong, heal- 
~ —_— mate 5, Sawuury. : - thy. Bermuda onion plants, same price. Medlin 
Giant Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Richly olored, Plant Farm, Fort Mill, 8. ¢ 
prolific layers, free from disease. Trios unrelated Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—From Long Island- 
Hickory Grove Farm, Conover, N. ¢ grown seed, $1.50 per 1,000, delivered; in lots of 5,000 
Purebred Bourbon Red Turkeys—Toms, $8, weight OF more, $1 per 1,000, f.0.b. V arina, or $1.25 delivered. 
22 Ibs. hens, $6. hese are beauties Fine 2-year Varina Plant Co., Varina, N. ¢ 
toms, “tis Mrs. Lary Marett, Westminster, 8. C Genuine Frost - proof Cabbage Plants - Hardened 
Beautiful Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Pens headed rowss freezing weather. All pemree es; 500 porenee 
by champion breeders. Also excellent Bourbon Reds gi haaewe over 3 6. eae 1.000 = Pr tows or 
ee wae Hollands. Miss Effie Boothe, Pulaski, faction guaranteed Empire Plant Co., Albany, Ga 
# ~ 
——— M 8 Frost- Cabt Plants—Leading va- 
Mammoth Bronze—Fine exhibition strain, beautiful Rm. Rt, Mg Be ty Yr po 
plumage, unrelated; finest type and the most popular pogtnaid, 200, 50c: 500, $1: 1,000, $1.7 Express, 
breeders in existence. Send stamp for prices. Bronze j 990, $1.40. ‘Wholesale, $1 per 1,000 Dealers want 
E. Turkey Farm, Siler City. N ed. Southern Plant Specialist, Madison, Fla.; Val- 





Young, Purebred Bronze Sale—1921 
hatched toms, weighing 24 to 29 s., $15 and $20 
each; hens, weighing about 16 or 17 Ibs., $10 each 
All from first prize stock, and extra prize of $18 lamp 
Oliver J. _ Conrad, Route 2, Winston-Salem, N. ( 


eye TWO OR MORE BREEDS _ 


Sest foundation stock 


Turkeys for 
1b 








Wyandottes, Butterc uae Mt. 


Rydal Farm, Amherst, 
Wanted—Four Pheasants an 50 Indian Runner 
Ducks—Write to John Mec - WR, Wakulla, N. C. 


Baby Chicke—All delivery guaran- 
teed. ‘‘Beechmont,’’ Indiana. 


12 varieties. Ls arge cata- 
Farms, Windsor, Mo 


Fine Grown Cockerels—S. C. Reds and Brown Leg- 
horns, Cornish Games, $3. R. L. Roseman, Salisbury, 
N. C., Route 2 


Baby Chicks—Hess White Leghorn 
war prices. Quality good as the best. 
Rocks also. Ask for catalog. Hess Hatchery, 
sonburg, Va. 


Baby Chicks—Best only; 
lay strains. Booking orders for 
Prices mailed Caldwell Incubating 
N. Greer, St. Louis 

Baby es: - and Ducklings—All varieties; 2,000,000 
for 1922. 2e up. Book orders now for future de- 
livery ; , 4 January Ist Write for prices. Heidel 
Poultry Farms, St. Louis, Mc 





Live 
Crandall, 


varieties 
Box 16, 





Chicks—10c up, 
log and guide free. 


postpaid ; 
Superior 





Chicks at pre- 
Good Barred 
Harri- 





leading Varieties; bred to 
January and February 
Company, 4659 








~ Hatching Eggs and Chicks—S. C. White Leghorn and 
Rhode Island Red, winter layers and exhibition stock. 
Order early and avoid disappointment. Delivery guar- 
anteed. Roller Poultry Yards, Brix igewater, Va 


~ Pekin Duck ‘Egas—For hatching. Also choice Barred 
Plymouth Rock Ceekerels that will improve your flock; 
winners, Chicago, Cincinnati, Indianapolis. Write for 
catalog. Mrs. RB. E. Gettys, Knoxville, Tenn 


Bristol Baby Chicks — Big boned, hardy, husky 
mountaineers. Leghorns, Barred Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, from mountain stock Satisfaction guaranteed 
Get our free catalog now. Sristol Hatchery, Box C, 
Bristol, Va. 


For Sale—22 Purebred Toulouse Geese, $18 per trio. 
10 Mammoth White Pekin ducks; drakes, $4; ducks, 
$3. Also purebred 8S. €. Black Minorca and Buff 
Orpington chickens. Riverside Poultry Farm, Rt. 1, 
Burgaw, N. C. 

















taby Chicks—From Hoganized standard bred flocks. 


Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Anconas and White 
Leghorns; from $10.50 up. Send for catalog. Sieb’s 


Hatchery, Lincoln, Illinois. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BEANS 


For Sale—90-Day Running Velvet Beans—Peas, 
kinds. Write for prices. Lyon, 


Recleaned Mammoth Yellow Seed 
J 











all 
Davisboro, Ga 


Soy Beans-—$2 











bushel, bagged ; cash with order. Muse Co., 
Cash Corner, De 
CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 
Cabbage Plants—500, postpaid, 75c R. A. Strain, 


Darien, Ga. 


Frost-proof Plants—500, 65 
Claremont, N. C. 


2,000 Extra Large Cabbage 
Plant Farm, Darien, Ga. 





*; Carolina Plant Farm, 





Plants Postpaid, $3. 





Frost-proof Plants Ready—$1.25 1,000 William 
Murray, Claremont, N. C. 
Send $1 for 1,000 Fine Cabbage Plants. Darien 


Cabbage Co., Darien, Ga. 


Early Jersey Wakefield amhese Plants—$1.25 
Coyte Setzer, Claremont, N 


1,000 Selected Early 


Rd 000. 





Jersey Cabbage Plants—$1.25 
c 


















Eureka Farm, Claremont, N 

Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—$1 per 1,000; 500, Tac 
Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

500 Extra Large Frost-proof Cabbage Plants Post- 
paid, $1. Plant Farm, Darien, G: 

750 Extra Large Cabbage Plants—Expressed, Tic: 
10,000, $9. Walter Parks, Darien, Ga. 

Wakefield Cabbage Plants- 500, 75c: 1,000, $1 3: 
postpaid. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 

Frost-proof Jersey Wakefield Plants—500, 75; 1,000, 
$1.25. G. W. Murray, Claremont, N 

——9 Frost-proof Early Jersey cab Plants— 


$1 1,000. Floyd Arndt, 
Ten Days’ Special—Jersey Cabbage Plants 


Claremont, N. 





$1 1,000; 





$9, 10,000. Jessie Arndt, Claremont, N. C 
Frost-proof Cabbage Plants— Postpaid, 500, $1; ex- 
press, 1,000, $1.25. Outlaw Plant Co., Hahi ira, Ga. 





Fine FYost-proof Cabbage Plants—$1.25 per 1,000; 
10,000, $10. Dade City Plant Farms, Dade City, Fla. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Mailed, post; aid: | 
Shc; eee. T5e; 5,000, $6.50. Walter oe Darien, 








For Sale—Farly Jersey and Charleston bal any 
Plants—$1.25 per 1,000, postpaid. C. A. Wils: 
Claremont, N. C. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Wakefields, $1 
1,000. Immediate shipment. 
<= City, 8. C. 


easonable Prices — Best 





per 
Write Belk & Company, 





“Sea Coast” noes 
1,100 postpaid, sis 30: 
Fully guaranteed. 


Pinte ‘Frost-proof,’’ standard, varieties 
B05 aS 50c; 500 postpaid, 75c; 
000 ressed, $4.50, 

Strain, “Darien, Ga 





dosta, Ga 








15 Million Frost-proof Cabbage Plants for Sale— 
Guaranteed satisfaction or money refunded. $1.50 per 
1,000, parcel post prepaid; or 90c per 1,000, express 
collect; 75¢ per 1,000 in 5,000 lots or more. Prompt 
shipment. Send order now, Mansor Plant Co., 
Valdosta, 

Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, Charles- 





ton Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch--By prepaid 
parcel post, satisfaction guaranteed: 100, 30c; 300, 
75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. F.O.B. here: 1,000, $1.10; 
5,000, $5; 10,000, $9. D. F. Jamison, Summerville, 
South Carolina 

Millions Leading Varieties Cabbage Plants — $1.25 


1,000: 75ce 500; 50¢ 
$4. express. Prompt 
guaranteed frost-proof. 
N. C.; toughened as they grow. 
Co., Pineville, Cc, 


300, postpaid and insured; 5,000, 
shipment Extra fine plants, 

Grown by us at Pineville, 
Mecklenburg Plant 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Grown in the open, on the 
Sea Island, from the best quality seed; the kind that 
makes heads, Jersey and Charleston Wakefield and Suc- 





cession Insured parcel post, 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. 
Express, 1,000, $1.10; 5,000, $5 Satisf action guar- 
anteed Stono Plant Co., Johns Island 





4 rost proof Cabbage Plants 


» have millions Jersey 
leld, Charlest . 


Succession, Flat 





We 



















Dutch, Drumhead “g rost-proof plants; now 
ready for shipment Price $1 pet § 000, f.0.b. Val 
dosta, mail or express; cash it! I charges col- 
lect Bruce Wholesale Plant : 

Our Frost-proof Cabbage Plants Make Big “Soild 
Heads—All open field grow: hardened through frost 
and freezing weaiher. Ali varieties; 500 postpaid, 
$1.25; 1,000 . Express or postage collect, 500, 
90c; 1,000, $1.50; over £000, $1.25 1,000; over 9,000, 
$1 1,000. Dealers, write for prices. Prompt shipment 


and satisfaction guaranteed ‘Jefferson Farms, Albany, 


Georgia 
Cabbage 


Plants—Fulwood’s Frost-proof Plants now 








ready. Varieties: Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession and Flat Dutch Prices: by mail, prost- 
paid, 100 for 30c; 500 for $1.10; 1,000 for $2, postpaid. 
By express, 1,000 to 4,000, at $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 to 
9,000, at $1.25 per 1,000; 10,000 and over, at $1 per 
1,000. Order now Satisfaction guaranteed, P. D. 
Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 

Frost-proof Cabbage areata -Early Jerseys, Char- 
leston Wakefield, Successio Also White Bermuda 
Onion Plants—Postpaid, 250, ‘hea! 600, $1; 1,000, $1.50 
Expressed, ver 1,000, $1. Mixed lots marked. Good 
plants, quick shipment; delivery in good condition 
guaranteed 60-page ‘“‘Garden Guide’’ given with 
order. Dealers wanted. Reinhardt & Law, Ashburn, 
Georgia 





Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Grown from the genu- 
ine Long Island seed. Early Jersey Wakefield, Char- 
Wakefield, Succession, Fat Dutch. We guar- 
antee to ship at once the best large size plants. Ex- 
press collect, 1,000 plants, $1.25; 5,000 plants, $1.15; 
10,000 plants, $1.10; 25,000 plants, $1. Parcel post 
prepaid, 500 at $1; 1,000 for $1.75. References, Brad- 
streets, any bank in Tifton, or citizen of Tifton Coun- 
ty. Tifton Potato Company, Inc., Tifton, Ga. 


“Piedmont” Brand Frost-proof Cabbage Plants— 
They are better because ~ve use better methods in 
growing and shipping them. Field-grown from the 
best seed, they will stand more cold, and make larger 
heads earlier than other plants. $100 in gold given 
for the largest heads grown from our plants. Write 
for details. Varieties: Early Jersey Wakefield, Char- 
leston Wakefield, Copenhagen Market, Succession, 
Flat Dutch Prices: 500 for 75c; 1,000 for $1.50; over 
4,000 at $1.25; over 9,000 at $1 per 1,000, express 
collect. By mall, postpaid, 500 for $1.25; 1,000 for 
Bermuda onion and beet plants, same price. 
Quick shipment and satisfaction guaranteed. Piedmont 
a Company, Box A-9, Albany, Ga., and Green- 
ville, S. ¢ 








CORN 


Anyone Wishing to Raise Corn Cheaper This Year 
and More of It—Watch for my seed corn ad here next 
issue. N. A. Kimrey. 


COTTON 
Blue Ribbon, Big Boll, Early, 5-Lock — so 
winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. 
Improved Big Boll Cleveland Cotton an -No wee- 
vils. S. H. MacPherson, Fayetteville, a Ss 

















Seat Weevil With King’s Extra Early Improved 
Cotton—Large bolls, heavy 5 ny pure; above weevil 
line; $6 100 Ibs. Ridgecrest Farm, Trout- 


$2 bushel; 
man fC, 





Wannamaker-Cleveland—First 
originators; selected and 
bales on 100 acres, 1921. 
tions, through Experiment Station 
Moseley, Kinston, N. C 


Heavy Fruiter “Has record of 4 bales an acre; 46 
per cent lint; 40 bolls weigh pound; storm and drouth 
resistant; earliest big boll; 1920 seed; free from wee- 
vils. Avoid substitutes. Special reduced prices from 
originator. Vandiver Seed (o., Lavonia, Ga. 


Recleaned Cotton Seed—Of high yield and quality. 
Selected for yield, earliness and better staple. We 
offer select seed from the best Big Boll strains of 
A hanes Edgecombe, Cook and Mexican. Each va- 
riety se and grown on a separate farm and care- 
fully prose | These etrains have led in our State 
Experiment Station tests during the past five a. 
Edgecombe Seed Breeders’ Association, Tarboro, Cc. 


KUDZU 


Let Me Book Your Kudzu Orders—Write for de- 
scriptive pamphlet and prices. TT. Kiyono, Route, 
Crichton, Ala. 


For Sale—Kudzu—Rooted cuttings, $15 per 1,000. 
Prevents  y washing; legume for soil building, ney. 
grazing, and overruns nut ageee. lant now. W: 
Watkins Stock Farm, Troy, Als. 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 


and second year from 
ginned for planting. 100 
Seed patch and fleld selec- 
No weevil. L. O, 























Suggestions 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Southern Little Gardens 


for January 


By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


O MANY people are agonizing over 
porch boxes that I wonder why they 


don’t take an easier road to get 
an attractive home by planting shrub- 
bery—miassing it against the porch? 


The effect is really 


better, as it does 
away with all that 
ugly, bare, brick- 


foundation showing 
underneath the 
boxes. 

A collection of 
dwarf evergreens is 
far and away the 
most effective, for 
that is beautiful all 





PATTERSON 
But evergreens are always 


MRS. 
the year. 
expensive, 
themselves 


so most people content 
with summer blooming. 
Lilacs are too tall and scraggly to use, 
but white spirea, yellow jasmine, and 
forsythia, with ferns and bulbs filling 


in all bare spaces, would make you 
chortle with pride every time you came 
up the front walk. 


os ok * 

I tried flowers but they are very 
unsatisfactory except during their 
brief blooming period. What you want 
really is not so much color a mass 
of green against the house all summer 


as 


long. So I am going to replant and 
put shrubs in masses. Mine are too 
scattering to be effective. That is one 
great comfort about working with 
flowers—it is so easy to rectify mus- 
takes. 

The biggest mistake I have ever 


made, however, was in planting hardy 
bamboo. It is really an exquisitely 
dainty, feathery evergreen, a rapid 
grower, about 20 feet high, perfectly 
hardy here, and soon cuts off all unde- 
sirable views. But such a grower and 
spreader I have never tackled. It 
throws out long roots and spreads all 
over the landscape just like kudzu, and 
you get desperate. 

x * 


The old-timey Althea or rose of 
Sharon is a good standby when pretty 
much everything has succumbed to the 
summer’s heat. Its big coarse blooms 
are out of place in the house, but they 
are all right for the yard. They are 
slow growers—something like lilac in 
that respect, but they live for genera- 
tions, bloom when quite small, and the 
new double varieties look like tree 
hollyhocks. The all-white are pret- 
tiest, but I have a very great affection 
for the purple, as that was the sort I 
used to make dolls out of when I was 
a child in my grandmother’s garden. I 
can’t remember when I didn’t know the 
names of plants, recognizing them by 
the leaves as quickly as by the flow- 
ers, and I must have learned them in 
that beautiful old garden. I believe 
my knowledge of flowers has brought 
me more happiness than any other 
knowledge that I possess. And it is a 
happiness that grows with the years. 

And don’t let anyone laugh you out 
of your love of flowers. Just refer them 
to the Bible where telling of the wis- 
dom of Solomon and, it says, he knew 
all about plants “from the cedar of 
Lebanon to the hyssop on the wall.” 
So what was wisdom with him is also 
wisdom with you. 

* * * 

If one were considering only the 
business end of it, attractive grounds 
add tremendously to the value of 
property. If I were building a house to 
sell I would always set out $50 worth 
of shrubs and trees and offer the place 
for sale the first of May. That is where 
women are often, even if unconscious- 
ly, better business men than their hus- 


bands 
xk ke * 


And with all your planting, do put 
in some Amoor River privet, just for 
the bees when it is in bloom and the 
birds during the winter when its semi- 
evergreen leaves give them warmth 
and shelter and the blueberries pro- 
vide their food. As a rule privet is 
kept trimmed and while it does make 
a beautiful hedge, flowers and berries 
are lost; so put some bushes out near 
the barn or some buildings that you 
want to screen from view, and see how 





soon you will have a dense mass of 

green that for two weeks will be like a 

snowbank in early spring with its 

blooming, and the rest of the year will 

be doing double duty screening ugly 

buildings and sheltering mocking birds. 
* * * 


I am so sorry that years ago when I 
was planting so many varieties of trees 
I didn’t set out more magnolias. It 
was a great mistake for they are by 
far the finest tree we have in the 
South. They suit our climate (for they 
are at home here, and many trees that 
we plant are not) and no other ever- 
green combines so many splendid desir- 
able qualities :—size, beautiful leaf and 
fragrant blossom, quick growth, as 
well as being typically Southern. I 
know of no better way to spend a dol- 
lar nor one to bring in such a big re- 
turn, I haven’t priced them lately but 
that is about what they will cost and 
from now till early spring is the time 
to set them out, and all the rest of your 
life you will rejoice that you have done 
so while the only regret will be the re- 
gret that I am having—that you didn’t 
plant 50 instead of one, 


WORK OF THE SOUTH CARO- 
LINA EXPERIMENT STATION 


I.—What It Found Out Last Year 
About Crop Varieties 

OTTON variety tests with 34 varie- 

ties show that the best short staple 
varieties for South Carolina are Cleve- 
land Big Boll for wilt-free land and 
Dixie Triumph for wilt-infested land; 
the best long staple varieties are Webber 
No. 49 and Delta-type Webber. 

Tests with 29 varieties of corn show 
that on an average for the last four 
years Douthit has been the best yielding 
variety at the main station and the Pee 
Dee Station. 

The best varieties of oats in 1919-20 
were, in order, Fulghum and Appler; in 
1920-21, Bancroft, Appler, Hastings. 

The wheat tests showed best yield 
from Alabama Blue Stem. 

In an effort to find out why many 
stalks of corn produce no ears, it was 
proved that barrenness in corn is in- 
herited, and that by detasseling barren 
stalks before the pollen is mature, bar- 
renness may be reduced eventually to 
a minimum. 


IIl.—Experiments With Fertilizers 


A TEST of the sources of potash at the 
Pee Dee Station on cotton and corn 
showed the highest yield of cotton with 
2 per cent of potash in the form of 
kainit, next highest with 4 per cent of 
Trona potash. On corn, highest yield 
was from no potash, the largest appli- 
cations of potash giving always the low- 
est yields. 

Tests as to time of applying potash to 
cotton at the Pee Dee Station seem to 
indicate that potash, applied at planting 
time, sometimes injures the stand and 
retards growth of the young plants. The 
largest yield was from applying all pot- 
ash 30 days after planting, next largest 
from application before planting. 

On the question of the comparative 
value of phosphorus from acid phos- 
phate and ground rock, tests covering 
eight years at the Pee Dee Station indi- 
cated that acid phosphate is the best 
form to use. 


Comparative tests of nitrogen fertil- 
izers showed at the Pee Dee Station in 
1920 the best nitrogenous fertilizer for 
corn was a mixture of nitrate of soda 
and cyanamid; next best, nitrate of soda 
alone; with good results from sulphate 
of ammenia and ammonium nitrate. With 
cotton, the highest yield was from one- 
fourth nitrate of soda, one-fourth cotton- 
seed meal, and one-fourth cyanamid. At 
the main station, the highest yield of 
cotton was from cyanamid,’ next from 
nitrate of soda, next from ammonium 
sulphate. A. B. BRYAN. 

Clemson College, N. C. 


Editorial Note—This is No. 1 of a 
series of several short articles on “What 
the South Carolina Experiment Station 
Found Out Last Year.” Next week's 
article will report results with the boll 
weevil and with insect pest and dairy 
experiments. 
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Saturday, January 14, 1922 


HOW FARMERS MAKE EXTRA 
MONEY | 


Satisfies Customers 


HAVE had eight years of experience 

in selling hogs, and it has been my 
principal “money crop.” I have raised 
corn, peas, velvet and soy beans, pea- 
nuts, potatoes, etc., to feed my hogs 
and have sold the hogs, and in this 
way made more money than I could 
raising cotton. 

I am very careful in selecting my 
breeding stock, they must have the size 
and quality and be prolific. It does not 
cost any more to feed a sow that far- 
rows from 10 to 15 pigs twice a year 
than it does one that farrows from 
five to eight. I sell all pigs that 
could in any way be called a cull 
to my neighbors.to grow for meat. 
They will readily give me more for 
them than they would for a scrub pig, 
fér they know they will make more 
meat at less cost. advertise the best 
pigs and hogs in The Progressive 
Farmer and other good farm papers 
and find a good sale for them. Have 
shipped hogs to 12 states and am still 
selling to my first customers. When 
writing a party about my hogs, I de- 
scribe them as near exactly like they 
are as I possibly can and then guaran- 
tee satisfaction, even though their 
claim might seem unjust to me. 

. L. SANDERS. 


Marketing Guineas 


LASt year my flock of 10 guinea 
hens raised quite a colony of guin- 
eas to broiling size. But they were so 
wild we had to shoot them for table 
use. We found our first broiled guinea 
so nice I concluded to get a market for 
them as broilers if possible. It took a 
little persuasion to convince the mana- 
ger of a cafe in a nearby town that our 
broiled guineas were equal to, if not 
superior, to chicken, but he gave me a 
trial order for a dozen dresse ‘d guineas 
After that he called for more every 
week and [I filled his orders for that 
number and more as long as our sup- 
ply lasted. 

I was paid 75 cents each for these 
guineas, and this was practically clear 
profit, since I did not feed them. 

A READER. 


Getting the Profit by Advertising 


N THE year of 1919 I thought I would 

raise some peanuts. In the fall I saw 
that I could sell every one that I raised, 
as nearly all of my neighbors wanted 
from one to two bushels. I sold every 
one that I could spare for a good price. 
Last year I decided to plant more, and 
I planted 130. bushels. I picked out 100 
bushels of good seed peanuts and wrote 
to several seed houses to see what they 
would give me for them. They offered 
from $1.75 to $2 a bushel. I thought it 
was a good price, for I knew that they 
had to make a profit. I was the one who 
raised the peanuts and I ought to have 
the profit, so I put an ad in several farm 
papers and sold every one of them for $3 
a bushel. My acre of peanuts brought 
me $300. After all, by experience I 
learned that it pays the farmers to ad- 
vertise in The Progressive Farmer and 
not let the profiteer have the profit. 

AMOS OWEN. 


Meat, Mohair, and Money 


HERE is no animal that will make 

as profitable use of many worthless 
acres of brush land on numbers of our 
Southern farms, if given a half chance, 
as the Angora goat. They require 
some attention, of course, but less than 
any other animal; and, like all others, 
the more attention and care given to 
their keep and breeding, the better the 
results. He is the most industrious 
animal in the world and goes about 
his daily business of converting brush 
and weeds into meat, mohair, and 
money in a way that is encouraging to 
his owner. GEORGE F. CRANN. 


WOMAN farmer in Logan County 

sent me her account of cash sales 
in January, 1921, amounting to over 
$250 from her meat, eggs, chickens, 
butter, and potatoes. She does not 
meed to worry over cotton. Everywhere 
it is the same: a good plan for home 
living makes us safe for the year.— 
Bradford Knapp. 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each initial, Number or Amount Counts as Word 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE 

FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











LESPEDEZA 


le spedeza Seed for 
Write for prices. 8. J. 


Sale—New cr op. best quality. 
Dobrowolski, Ethel, La. 

















OATS 
For Sale—Ninety-day Oats. Hall & Savage, Green- 
ville, N. C. 
ONIONS 
Whit Be rmuda Onion Plants — Postpaid: 1,000, 


1.75; ‘expressed: 5,000, $5. 


$1 Thomasville Plant Co., 
Thomasville, Ga. 





PEANUTS 
Selected No. 1 Seed or Roasting Peanuts—Alabama 
Runners, 3c .; White Spanish, 4c Ih. No order 
accepted for less than 100 Is. Cash with order. 
Goff-Hutchison Mere. Co., (Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, 


Alabama. 
PEAS 
Hall & Savage, 











For Sale—Cowpeag Greenville, 


North Carolina. 





“Whippoorwill, and Irons —$2.50; 


Peas— prab hams, 
5. K. C. Byars, Windsor, 8. ¢ 


mixed, $2.2 




















(23) 
1,000 Acres Florida Farm Land—Tracts suit; price Pure Georgia Sugar Cane Syrup—A-] grade, in pew 
$10 to $5 per acre « time, easy payments. T. K 15-gailon barrels, at $14 ver ia fo b HH 
Godbey, Waldo, | Townsend, Climax, Ga 
1 0 Acre —N vest Georgia Plantatior Well Syrup—New crop, new barrels Pure Georgia cane 
improved and Joc ad three; 3,000,000 feet timber ly »-gallon barrel for $8.75, f.o.b Blackshear, 
os iltivatior I ted, W Oakhurst Planta a; eash with order. Write Pierce Trading Co 
tion, Hamilton, Ga hear, Ga. ‘ 
California Parm In Kings County, Caltfornia ve Georgia Cane 53 pA grade, 300 a 
* , 1 SHyTU é A per gallon 
midwé ay between Los Angeles and San Francisco, i t is; $2.50 per case, six No. 10 and 13 No. 
San Joaquin Valley—Rich farming land, in well proven t er case, f.0.b. Cairo. Farmers’ Union Exohange 
terri tory under irrigati can be obtained at moder ly tiraham Ward, Cairo, Ga d 
ote nl i, ye fe yg hy] a i Re Pure Georgia Cane Syrup—Bxcellent flavor, bright 
‘ its can arral ha ac rs lanted an ul Chale ) r 
cared for These lands are recommended by Hanford if si 10 tb oat gat “pd ae 4 ee $3 n case 
Board of Trade and jocal banks. County Agricultural a age Pe LE aM edge Mc ma se CONS; 


Agent will assist in selecting and getting your place 
started. Twenty acres ample for man with few thou 
sand dollars; if properly bandled will mean good in- 
come for average family. This proposition worth in- 
vestigating Why do so many persons long some day 
to make their home in California? Because nowhere 
else is found such a combination of winterless climate, 
plenty of sunshine, seashore and mountains, fertile 
valleys, paved highways, and very efficient marketing 
associations. All kinds of fruit, also vegetables, grains, 
and alfalfa commercially grown in California. Ask 


for illustrated folder describing San Joaquin Valley* 


The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, but will 
help you get rightly located. C. L. Seagraves, Gen- 
eral Colonization Agent, Santa Fe Ry., 909 Railway 
Exchange, Chicago, Ii. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn at Home or School—Bookkeeping, Shorthand— 
On credit. Positions guaranteed, | Edwards College, 
Winston, N. C., and High Point, N. C. 











PECANS 


Grafted Papershell 
Strong, thrifty, vigorous, well rooted, 
ers. AJ] trees guaranteed and certified. 
Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


Pecan Trees From Loc khart—Are from heavy bearing 
stock. Our improved system of digging, packing and 
full planting directions help your success. Write for 
catalog. Harlan Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Ala. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Progressive Everbearing Strawberry Plants—$1 per 
100; $5 per 1,000. Rosebank Nursery, Winchester, 
Tennessee. 





Pecan Trees— 
and early bear- 
Catalog free. 


Budded and 














Strawberry Plants — Klondyke, greme ee 50 per 
1,000; Progressive Everbearing, $1.50 per A. 
MeRee & Sons, Soddy, Tenn. 


Everbearing Strawberry Plants—$1.50 per 100 post- 
paid. Apple, peach, grapes, raspberry, blackberry. 
Right prices. Cureton Nurseries, Austell, Ga. 

Progressive Everbearing Strawberry Plants—Postpaid. 
Simply order some of my unusually well-rooted, genu- 
ine Everbearing plants now. Then you can enjoy fresh 
strawberries all next summer. Special price for 500 
plants (makes an ideal size patch for home use), $4.75; 
100, $1; 1,000, $9.25. Satisfaction guaranteed. L. 0: 
Byrn, Sylvia, Tenn. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Red Clover, Timothy, Orchard Grass — Write for 
prices. L. BR. Stricker Company, Asheville, N. 

Wanted to Buy Cowpeas and Soy Beans—Send sam- 
ples and prices. James I. Pritchett & Son, Danville, 
Virginia 

Dallis Grass and Clovers—Sow now on pastures, 
meadows and oats, Circular. Lambert, Darlington, 
Alabama. 


























Sound, Mixed Cowpeas—$1.90 bushel. 
seed, Palmetto (Ben Tillman variety), 50c Ib. 
Prothro, Williston, 8. C. 


Alfalfa, $6 bushel. Reg Clover, $9 


$5. Grimm Alfalfa, $15. Sudan, $2. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Marie Meter, 


Asparagus 
W. E. 





Sweet Clover, 
Timothy, $3. 
Salina, Kans. 


Become Government Railway Mail Clerks —$135-$195 
month. List positions free. Write tomnediately. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. A-143, Rochester, 


Re a Railway Traffic Inspector! — 6116 to $250 
monthly; expenses paid after 3 months’ spare-time 
study. Shbiendid opportunities. Position guaranteed 
or money refunded. Write for free booklet G-92. 
Stand. Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Wanted—A Good, Self-supporting Farmer—For good 
farm. Another for small place; ones experience in to- 
bacco and potatoes_ preferr Good propositions for 

Lindsey, Southport, N. C 


SALESMEN 


Fruit Tree Salesmen—Good business for hustlers. 
Profitable, pleasant, permanent work. Write for terms. 
Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 


Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
Patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, 

Salesmen Wanted—Must be high-class, recommended 
by rated business men To experienced salesmen, we 
pay salary; to commission workers, we make weekly 
advance on orders; to ‘‘dealers,”’ we loan money for 
actual expenses, Our line is high-grade. Traveling 
season begins in spring, with deliveries in fall, giving 
8 or 9 months steady work and a good income to hus- 
tlers. Write today, giving full eee. Howard- 
Hickory Nursery, Rox M, Hickory, N. ( 


MACHINERY 


ern 

Write for Circular on Corn, Mu. 
stone Company, Cameron, N. 

Yor Sale—-One Steel Mule Sonecpliiar Tractor; one 
Cleveland Caterpillar Tractor—Both in good condi- 
tion. Kither ideal for road or general farm work. 
John C. Moomaw Company, Inc., Cloverdale, Va 


MISCELLANEOUS 











right:-men. T. H 




















Carolina Mill- 








FRUIT TREES 


Trustworthy Fruit Trees and Plants—For home and 
commercial orchards. Catalog free. State approxi- 
mate quantity wanted. Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hutt 
Ave., Hickory, N. 

Reduced Prices aplowar, Sneed, Carman, Greens- 
boro, Belle of Georgia, Elberta, Heath Cling, Stin- 
son’s October peach trees, 3 feet, dozen, $3. Write 
Crowell’s Plant Farm, Concord, N. C, 

Nursery Stock Plant an Orchard — dune budded 
peach trees, l-year-old apple trees are the kinds to 
plant. We grow lots of them. Write for catalog and 
price list. If you own a farm, you should plant fruit 
trees. Southern Nursery Company, Winchester, Tenn 

Fruit Trees—Greatly Reduced Prices, Direct to 
Planters—No agents. Peaches, apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, grapes, berries, nuts, pecans, mulberries, 
ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. Free 64-page 
eatalog. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, 
Tennessee. 


Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Rose Bushes, Hedge 
Plants, Ete.—Healthy, vigorous stock at reasonable 
prices. New descriptive catalog. free. 1,500 acres in 
nurseries. We supply small planter, the home or- 
chards and large commercial orchards. 50 years in 
business. The Huntsville Nurseries, Huntsville, Ala., 
Box 806. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RE RENT 


““MARYLAND.— 


Farm for Sale—Near Salisbury, Maryland, where 
farming pays. Fine climate and good markets. For 
particulars, address Samuel P. Woodcock, Salisbury, 
Maryland. 



































NORTH CAROLINA 


Farms for Rent—Near Wake Pores 





Two Tenant 





College, N. C. Albert Anderson, Raleigh, 
For Sale—650 ‘Acres Halifax County farm; 1,000 
yards from railroad stagion and school; on public 


500 acres cleared; 15 tenant houses, 
barn, store building, gin and other necessary out- 
buildings. Plenty of labor available. Excellent wa- 
ter supply. Land will make bale of cotton per acre; 
also fine for alfalfa, wheat and corn. No boll weevil. 
Price $60 per acre. Land across road sold for $151 
per acre. Teams and implements sold if wanted. 
Terms can be arranged. J. W. Tillery, Tillery, N. C. 


VIRGINIA 


Water Power Mill—-Valley of Virginia. 20 acres, 
Nice home. Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, Va 

Selling Out—14 Good, Improved Tobacco, Grain and 
Stock Farms—50 to 800 acres. Easy terms. R. Fred- 
ericksen, Blackstone, Va 

100 Acres—New buildings; Farmville, 4 miles; Na- 
tional Highway; good land; $6,000; small cash pay- 
ment. F. D. Wills, Owner, Farmville, Va. 


highway; about 














Cypress Beehives, Supplies, and ita Genes Gn Clover Seed 
for Sale. J. Tom White, Dublin, Ga. 


For Sale—Window: and Door Frames—Write for 





prices; state size. Arthur Thompson, Route 5, Farm- 
ville, Va 

We Collect Acounts, Notes, Claims—Anywhere in 
world. No charges unless collected. May's Collection 


Agency, Somerset, Ky 





Rargains in Cheviots, Gingham, Domestic, Suitings, 
Outing—Write for samples aud prices. B. & R. Mfg. 
Co., Dent. © Tupelo, Miss 





postpaid. 


Cheviots—Lic yard, 
postpaid. 


13%e yard, 
Atco Stores Co., Ateo, Ga. 

Home-made, Split-bottom Chairs—Six, $10, 
money order. Mountaineer made Shipped from West- 
ern North Carolina. Carolina Distributing Company, 
Rox 313, Raleigh, N. © ¢ 


Barrel —_ Slightly 


82-Inech Grey Fancy 
28-Inch blue or stringd cheviots, 
10-Day offer. 


Strong, 








Damaged Crockery, Hotel 
Chinaware, Cookingware, Aluminumware, Etc.—Ship- 
ped direct from factory to consumer. Write for par- 
ticulars. E. Swasey & Company, Portland, Maine. 


Does It Pa ay to Advertise?—-There are many moun- 
tains in Colorado higher than Pike’s Peak, but only a 
few people know it. Why Because Pike’s Peak is 
well advertised, and the others are not. Moral: Adver- 
tise whatever you may have for sale. The Progressive 
Farmer. 

Millions Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—-From Long 
Island grown seed. Jersey and Charleston Wakefield 
and Flat Dutch, $1 per 1,000. Bermuda onion plants, 
$1.50 per 1.000. Cabbage and onion plants, 40c¢ per 
100; by pareel post, prepaid. Good, thick Georgia 
cane syrup, 50c per gallon, in l-gallon cans. Prompt 
shipment., satisfaction guaranteed. Brooks County 
Piant Farm, Barwick, Ga 


AUTO SUPPLIES 


Automobile Owners, Garagemen, Mechanics, Repair- 
men—Send for free copy of this month’s issue. It 
contains helpful, instructive information on overhaul- 
ing, ignition troubles, wiring, carburetors, storage bat- 
teries; etc. Over 110 pages, illustrated. Send for free 
copy today. Automobile Digest, 638 Butler Bidg., 
Cincinati. 














CLOVER 
First Cutting Clover—-None better; 





$25 ton. Bright 
Nc 








shucks, $20. N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, 
HEDGES 
Iledge Plants—Amoor River Privet—l-year, rooted, 
branchy, 100, $2; year, bushy, small, $4; medium, 


$5; large, $6; delivered. 
South Carolina. 


Evergreen Nurseries, Conway, 





HIDES 
Hides—Express to Athens Hide Co., 


PECANS 





Athens, Ga. 























182 Acres—Near Farmville, on one Highway; Papershell Pecans—tic M., postpaid. Groover & 
new buildings; fine tobacco land ; $2,000 cash, Anderson, Statesboro, Ga. 
balance 10 years. 52 Pd rng Danelle: no 
buildings; $1,300, $300 cash, balance easy. F. D. PRINTING a: 
Wills, Owner, Farn.ville, Va. 250 Printed Envelopes, $1.10; 500 $1.75, postpaid. 
For Sale—Fine Farm, 800 Acres—In active Sone Womble Press, Bearcreek, N. C 
section; about half under cultivation; 2 large houses in 
good condition; up-to-date barn, 60x100, concrete ROOFING 
floor; corn crib, ete.; 2 1. H. C. tractors; modern Roofing Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing; painted tin 
pr nee page wi mee. 3 valuable be: with Va. be and galvanized shingles; rubber roofing; slate-sur 
stock; near prosperous town Oj poria, Va., = faced roofing and shingle-roll; asphalt shingles; Johns- 
railroads, | Address all Manville asbestos shingles; Richardson wall board; 


correspondence to A. Reichert, 
104 West Houston 8t., New York. 


OTHER STATES 


293 Acres— Maryland. Three sets modern new 
buildings; one mansion; at schools and market; run- 
ning water: crop, stock; level, productive soil: price 
$33,000; half can remain in farm. Old age cause for 
selling. Possession at once. On cement road; views. 
W. 8. Bittare, New Oxford, Pa. 








ridge roll, valley, gutters, downspouts, skylights, ven- 
tilators, cornices. Write us for. prices. We furnish 
mechanics to erect our goods when desired. Bu 
Piper Roofing Co., Distributors, Durham, N. C. 


SPRAY MATERIALS 


For Salé@—Lime Sulphur Wash—For winter spraying 
against seale. Prices on application. Faris Seed Co., 











The Santa Fe has built a new branch railway line 
through the South Plains region of West Texas. 
new farming and livestock region, with new towns, is 
being opened up. This territory already is partly oc- 
cupied by a good class of settlers, and crop possibilities 
proven by actual experience. Here you can profitably 
raise cotton, corn, sorghums and fruit. It is an ideal 
livestock and dairy country. Low prices for untilled 
lands and very easy terms. Move in early and take 
first pick. Write today for free estrnd = folder. 

C. Spearman, 30 Santa Fe Blidg., Blythe, Texas. 


Greenwood, 8. C. 
STORIES 


Writers of Photoplays, Short Stories, 
Songs, Poems, Newspaper Articles. Send today for free 
helpful booklet, ‘‘Successful_ Writing.’ Writers’ Di- 
gest, S-677 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati 





Ambitious 








SYRUP 
Georgia C p—Best qualit in new 35- 
eae eee Se a eck Bare Ca. 
Climax, Ga. 





K 


eference, Citizens’ Bank Cc Walker, 


Cairo, 


Sample furnished on receipt of 20 cents. 
Ga. 





STOVES AND RANGES 





Ww 


a 


Mfg. €o., 


Why Pay Excessive Prices for Stoves and Ranges— 
at very reasonable prices, a coc 
stove or range that will last a lifetime, and is fully 
—— by Glascock Stove and 


hen you can buy, 


uaranteed 
Greensboro 





TOBACCO ~ 





$1.25; 10 Ds., $2.50; 20 Ibs., $4. 


Homespun Chewing and Smoking Tédacco—5 


Mayfield, Ky. 


Ibs., 
‘armers’ Union, 





5. 3 Exchange, 


Re “ome 
$2; 20 s., $3.75; chewing, 10 B 
Mayflelu, Ky. 


» $2.50, 


Homespun — 7 smoking, 
P 





THE COOK 


Reversible Ditcher 





THE COMMON-SENSE FARM DITCHER 


Low priced enough for every farmer to own 


Oo 


and road grader all in one. 


b 


ne or more, 


A reversible farm ditcher, farm 


ination of the best implement ever 


for this work 


Write for descriptive circular and prices. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., 


Chatt 





ga, Ti ee 


terracer 
A patented com- 
invented 











| @ A. NORMAN, 


LEADING VARIETIES 
Of Time Tested Producers 


From well matured high quality breeders one 
. l6c 


Brown and White Legborna 
tarred and White Rocks, Rhede Island Reds, 


White Wyandottes aud Buff Orpingtons.. 20c 


Postpaid. Live delivery guaranteed. 


Early fryers sell wr = 7 at Tie to $1 Bb. Our 
fryers. 


fast-growing early chicks ot auiek 
10,000 weekly, erineten midkile 


anuary 
NOW BOOKING SPRING ORDEBS en deposit of 
Valu- 


only 25 ver cent, balance before shipment. 
able circular. 


| BABY CHICKS — Season 1922) 


KNOXVILLE. TENN, | 

















LOWER PRICES 


ON CORN MILLS 


WRITE US FOR CATALOG AND 
FACTORY PRICES ON 


New South Corn Mills 















Quick! Quick! Quick! 
Here is a Lucky Chance 
for Our Readers 


America’s Greatest Fiction, Pat- 
tern and Home Magazine 


The Pictorial Review 


Wants to immediately increase 
their Southern. subscription list. 


To do so quickly they have 
made usa special short time 
clubbing rate, which enables us 
to make you the following spe- 
cial offer. But remember it is 
made for prompt acceptance 
only. 

The Pictorial Review sells for 
25¢ a copy, $2.50 a year. It is the 
leading magazine of its kind. 

Don’t Miss This 


The Provressive Farmer 


two fv'!! years, 
The Pictorial Review 


one full year, 


or 
Your choice of four Pro- 
gressive Farmer pat- 
terns with the  privi- se 


All 


lege of selecting the 
patterns any time dur- 
ing the year. 


Preeressive Farmer,, 
Gentlemen: — 

Enclosed find $2.50 for which 
send me the Special Pictorial Re- 


view Club Offer. 


WaWNO ois s ndccvecceceponccesscces 
3. ener Fee 


i See: Ft 























ro- 














Is Stealing Your Money 


Under the sea lives the Devil Fish, reaching out with tentacles, 
wh devouring everything within reach. 
On your farm are other Devil Fishes—Stumps—occupying valuable 


NP . land, feeding off virgin soil, robbing you of crop profits, making a “‘no- 
MA man’s land” of yoyr property. 

Pull them out! Get the money under these stumps that rightfully belongs 
to you. Turn idle stump land into rich crop land this winter. Have it ready 
for your plow next spring. 

Here’s the cheap, quick, easy way to pull stumps. The biggest, toughest stumps—tap 
roots and all—can be pulled in five minutes or less with a Hercules all-steel triple-power stump 
puller. Clears the land as clean as a whistle. 


It has added hundreds upon hundreds of thousands of dollars to incomes for owners from 
coast to coast. It has swept dollars into pockets of owners everywhere 


Clear your own property and then make extra money clearing your neighbor's land. 





TRIPLE POWER 
>e OS IVE 
aie dj 


- éelinys . & 3 . i” 


Special Offer—$10.00 Down—Easy Payments 


RES  . 
Sted a 
q 


Fa ae ‘| 
e ‘ 





| 
| 
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I’m making a quick sale price 
on Hercules Stump Pullers be- 
cause I want to place one in every 
community. Mail this coupon 
or a postal or letter today and 
get complete information on this 
low-priced offer. $10.00 Down— 
Easy Payments— Unconditional 
Guarantee. Get my catalog. 
Read how others are making 
money. Buy cheap land—pull 
the stumps—and sell it at a fat 
profit. 


Remember! The Hercules han- 
dles any job of stump pulling— 
big or little—at lowest cost. One 
man with a team can handle it 
and move it. No heavy lifting. 
It is the real One-Man Machine. 
Triple Power. All-steel. Many 
times stronger than iron, copper 
or bronze. 

I back it with a 3-year guar- 
antee—flaw or no flaw—and 
send it anywhere on a 30- 
days’ free trial. 


H One-Man 
Hand-Power Machine 


The fastest-working hand - power puller 
made. Four machines in one—single, double, 
triple and quadruple power, drum type. 
Equals the combined pulling power of one 
inch and five-eighths inch best steel cable. 


Easy to operate. You stand in one ition 


all the time—the best, most comfortable posi- 
tion you can choose. Equipped with com- 
pound lever and three speeds. The low and 
medium speeds are first used to start the 
stump, the high speed to rip it out and finish 
the job. A hand lever enables you to roll up 
the slack cable easy and quick. 

It is strictly a one-man machine, both in 
operation and in moving. To move, you 
simply push it along as you would a wheel- 
barrow. There is no heavy lifting or strain- 
ing. Write for our special folder on this 
greatest of all one-rnan stump pullers. 


Send for My Book of Photographs — FREE 


Learn how to make the biggest, most stubborn stumps roll over 
and come out, leaving the soil clean—pulling out the long, straggly 
tap roots. Read ‘how one man and a team can clear an acre a day. 
Read how Theodore Roosevelt cleared his farm with a Hercules after 
long, careful tests with other methods. Read why the-Hercules has 
proved to be the cheapest, easiest, fastest land-clearing outfit ever 
known. And— 

Get my special low-price offer with 30 days’ trial and three- 


year unconditional guarantee. Write today for catalog 913. 0 0 Easy 
Yours truly, B. A. FULLER, President 


Pay- 
Hercules Manufacturing Co., Centerville, lowa 











Down ments 


HERCULES Factory Made 
Patent Steel SWEEP AND 

Sweep Sector TRUSS RO F Mad 
HERCULES with easy throw- Furnished With BED PLATE. 
Triple Power ing-out cams New Model Completely 
Steel Puller Mounted 
Gc a D i Furnished with 
roove rum New Model 
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GRAND PRIZE 
Steel Stump 
Pulling Cable 

Extra Long 
Length 


/ 











Today 
for This 











New 1922 Model Hercules Stump Puller 
Complete Stump Pulling Outfit — Comes Ready to Hitch to 





